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FOUR CROTCHETS TO ONE BAR. 


CHAPTER XXI, 


MR. RUDGE’S REVENGE. 


Mr. Rupee walked up to the ‘Squire’s House,’ 
determined to punish Miss Aylmer for her 
treatment of himself; but what form the punish- 
ment was to take he did not see beforehand. 
Had she been his wife, for once he would have 
allowed himself the pleasure of knocking her 
down; but as matters’ at present stood Miss 
Aylmer did not seem readily disposed to place 
herself in that position. The hall dogr stood— 
as usual—wide open, and Miss Aylmer’s pet 
dog ran out at Mr. Rudge’s approach. It 
carried a black crape bow at its collar, one 
VOL. II. B 
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instance more wherein Miss Aylmer’s love of 
sentiment degenerated into the grotesque. 

Mr. Rudge enjoyed the opportunity of 
giving the beast a vicious kick. It ran yelping 
into the house, to scratch at the drawing-room 
door, and be admitted by its mistress. Having 
so far relieved his feelings, Mr. Rudge rang 
loudly. When he asked for Miss Aylmer, he 
was told that she ‘was as well as could be 
expected;’ but he was not admitted. Mr. 
Rudge felt that he would as soon, or indeed 
sooner, have heard of her being a good deal 
worse than ‘might have been expected ;’ but 
he only said, 

‘She will see me,’ and walked in. The 
man was doubtful. He ‘didn’t know.’ ‘Would 
Mr. Rudge wait in the library?’ Mr. Rudge 
looked disgusted, and entered the room. It 
was an apartment full of unused books and 
much-used hunting things. It never had a fire 
even at the coldest time of year, and it might 
always be used as a smoking-room at any man’s 


pleasure. 
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The doctor proceeded to a familiar cupboard, 
where he knew that the Squire had kept his 
cigars. He was not going to light one. Time 
and temper both forbade. He only wished to 
ascertain that there was a good supply, from 
which a man, who might have been the Squire’s 
son-in-law, might select half-a-dozen for con- 
venient service. That cupboard had always 
been free to visitors. Now for the first time 
Mr. Rudge found it locked. As he tugged 
angrily at it, indignant at this curtailment of 
privilege, he heard a voice from above his 
head, deliberately saying, ‘Miss Aylmer has 
thought it her duty to place everything under 
lock and key.’ 

‘The devil she has! Then how did you get 
InP’ 

Mr. Rudge’s passion, still heaving as with a 
sround swell, broke into quick waves of anger 
against any presenting object. ‘ Mr. Crotchet. 
Mr. John Crotchet! Upon my word! Atthe 
top of the ladder, among the books. Good 

B 2 | 
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afternoon, sir. You will of course excuse my 
not seeing you in the last place where I could 
have been expected to look for you. You have 
the advantage over me, in observation, up there.’ 

‘Certainly, Mr. Rudge.’ The words escaped 
with difficulty from either side of a check 
duster which John Crotchet held between his 
teeth. His eyes never moved from the pages of 
the book which he held in his hands. He had 
just found a peculiarly interesting paragraph ; 
and he had not the least idea of what had been 
said. 

‘May one inquire, Mr. Crotchet, whether 
you are doing the duty of the Turk’s-head 
broom up there? Or is your elevated position 
due to a burning desire for knowledge ? Frankly, 
sir, may we expect you to come among us wiser 
than you went up, or only dirtier ?’ | 

Mr. Rudge rubbed his hands, feeling that he 
had been both funny and sarcastic, but the 
younger man remained equally unmoved by 


either fun or sarcasm. 
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Long ago John Crotchet had decided that 
life must be regarded either as a mighty blun- 
der, so obvious as to become farcical, and the 
Whole assembly of men and manners as one 
supreme joke, cumbersome and wanting in 
point ; or that it must be dealt with as a 
reality too stern and serious to leave oppor- 
tunity for mirth or jest of any kind. 

Having adopted the latter view, which left 
no room for the detection of anything less than 
real, he was never for a moment to be diverted 
from it. In the impossibility of guessing the 
sad riddle, he accepted the confused pre- 
sentation of objects which surrounded him as 
neither more nor less than they actually ap- 
peared. He now, removing the duster from 
between his teeth, carefully wiped the dust 
from’ the book which he had taken down; 
replaced it, and peering above the rungs of 
the ladder, stated that he ‘did not quite take 
Mr. Rudge’s meaning,’ but would ‘come down 


and hear what he, had to say,’ if Mr. Rudge 
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‘would be so kind as to repeat his observa- 
tion.’ 

‘Is the fellow a fool, or a would-be wit ?’ 
thought Rudge. But John Crotchet was neither. 
He was only a wise man. 

Whilst Mr. Rudge was laboriously eae 
ing how he could point his joke for repetition, 
the door opened and Miss Aylmer herself stood 
before them. 

She entered with much sideling and winking, 
and made much show of embarrassment. She 
told John Crotchet that he was ‘ kind, Oh! so 
kind’ to look over her books; and she offered 
Mr. Rudge a hand, which he refused to see. 
Thereupon getting very red, and blinking 
worse than ever, she stood pulling out her 
curls. The curls themselves had a languid look, 
in keeping with her dress and manner. 

Mr. Rudge asked in the most formal manner 
for the favour of five minutes’ conversation in 
private. She looked frightened, and stammered 


an excuse. She was ‘too nervous altogether. 
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She feared she could not grant it. She was not 
equal to any exertion.’ | 

Mr. Rudge insisted, his eyes turning rapidly 
from John Crotchet’s dusty head to his hat, which 
lay in a corner. But if John Crotchet never 
saw ajoke, still less did he ever take a hint; the 
connection between the states of mind requisite 
for the reception of either being intimate. 

‘Well then, if Mr. Rudge ‘really and truly 
must,’ Miss Aylmer would let him come into 
the drawing-room for five minutes, though she 
positively was ‘ not seeing anybody yet.’ 

The drawing-room was just opposite. The 
doors faced, and Miss Aylmer next explained, 
that if Mr. Rudge ‘did not mind the draught,’ 
she ‘really must, please, leave both the doors 
wide open.’ She ‘became so faint out of a 
fresh current of air.’ 

So short a time ago had Mr. Rudge con- 
fidently expected to own all that this house 
contained; and now he could not even shut a 


door at pleasure. 
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He followed her indignantly, and saw her 
stick both the doors wide open, with weights at 
their bases, as though she positively intended 
that fool John Crotchet should hear all he might 
say. Then seating herself upon a high, unsociable 
chair, she called the black-bowed dog to her, 
and burying her limp curls in his stiff ones, 
assured him that he was always her ‘ treasure ; ’ 
kinder to her than ‘anyone else ;’ and that he 
should always be her ‘ good little John.’ 

‘You know we always used to call him 
“ Jack,” ’ she explained. ‘He was only called 
“John” on Sundays and when he killed the 
hens; but since that sad Tuesday when my 
father died I have called him “ John” every 
day and he quite understands. He has barked 
at every one that came to the house ever since. 
He knows that his poor mistress has no one else 
now to take care of her. The precious little 
fellow.’ 

An almost irresistible impulse to swear at 


her and the dog both, again came over Mr. 
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Rudge; but setting his teeth to force back the 
disagreeable sounds, he inquired, 

‘How lorg, had Miss Aylmer learnt to 
insult her father’s oldest friends? and to re- 
pay kindness and consideration as she had done 
that day ?’ 

‘Oh! Mr. Rudge! what can you mean?’ 
she exclaimed, half crying. ‘ Nobody has in- 
sulted any one. Nobody wanted to offend any 
one, did they, John?’ 

But as neither John, the dog, nor Mr. Rudge 
responded, she presently went on— 

‘Was it—was it—the rabbits, Mr. Rudge? 
I did think perhaps you might not quite like 
their not being birds. But then dear papa said 
it himself. It was very nearly the last order 
he ever gave. I felt sure when you knew that, 
you would see how touching and simple the 
thought was. Quite like himself. He never 
eared for any parade or show about the things 
that he did. Did he, Mr. Rudge?’ 

‘No, Miss Aylmer. And he never forsook 
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old friends for new faces; and he never led any 
one to expect a thing one day, and the next 
forget all about it, because it happened to suit 
his own convenience. He abhorred vagaries.’ 

‘He always was considerate to everybody,’ 
said Miss Aylmer; and still addressing the 
indifferent dog — 

‘He never asked people to do things which 
they could not do, and frightened or hurried 
them if they could not carry out his wishes 
at once. He was always patient and kind.’ 
Certainly Squire Aylmer had been gathering 
virtues since he left the earth! 

‘May I be permitted to ask, Miss Aylmer,’ 
said Mr. Rudge, ‘if the simplicity of the senti- 
ment was represented by the condition of the 
gift with which you favoured me ?’ 

‘I do not understand you,’ she said. 

‘Possibly not. A lady is always privileged 
to make her convenience the limit of her 
understanding.’ 


If Miss Aylmer had had any dignity to 
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assert, she would have called it to her aid at 
this moment : having none, she was forced to 
make peevishness do duty instead. 

‘It is very hard indeed,’ she whimpered, 
‘that I should be exposed to all this worry, 
just when I am such a poor weak thing. I am 
not equal to it; and I feel it very much. | Dr. 
Lansdowne said I was to be kept quite quiet, 
and was not to be excited. He said my nerves 
had been very much upset. Do please go 
away, Mr. Rudge, and leave me and John 
alone.’ 

‘Which John?’ asked Mr. Rudge brutally. 

‘Why John that was ‘“ Jack,” of course,’ 
said she, not seeing the gesture in the direction 
of the library, which pointed the observation. 

Even Mr. Rudge now felt that unless he 
meant to go, he must take up a somewhat dif 
ferent tone. Putting considerable restraint 
upon himself, he therefore said, 

‘I never stay where I am not wanted, Miss 


Aylmer. You need have no fear but that 
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I shall relieve you of my presence soon 
enough, to make way for Dr. Lansdowne, Mr. 
John Crotchet, or any one else, whom it may 
suit you to receive, when you are unable to 
see me. But before you send me away, I 
must ask you to hear me speak a few 
words to you, about your poor father’s dying 
wishes.’ 

Miss Aylmer at once began to cry. 

‘IT heard them,’ she sobbed. ‘ Mrs. Weasel 
told them to me.’ 

Mr. Rudge went on pitilessly: in his 
Sunday tone :—‘ You say that you have been 
careful to carry out, even to the minutest 
particulars, your father’s dying requests; how 
much more weight, therefore, ought those wishes 
to have with you in more important matters. 
When your father lay upon his death-bed, I 
must tell you that he spoke to me of the sub- 
ject most in his mind. That was his concern 
at leaving you in so unprotected a condition. 


Heavy responsibilities would, he foresaw, fall 
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upon you for which you were quite unpre- 
pared, and for which your former life had 
entirely unfitted you. He could not, he 
said, endure the thought of leaving you to 
the mercy of the first unprincipled person who 
might—profiting by your inexperience of life— 
come forward, on account of your fortune. You 
must pardon my speaking so plainly. I do 
it as an old friend.’ 

Could anything, Miss Aylmer felt, be more 
unpleasant than an ‘ old friend ? ’ 

‘Since you had unfortunately remained 
single so long, it would, your father felt, pro- 
bably be your money which would be the 
attraction, should such a person appear.’ 

Miss Aylmer winced, and Mr. Rudge be- 
gan to taste the bitter sweetness of revenge. 

The Squire had certainly said that his 
daughter would ‘buy a husband’ after his 
death: and this was near enough to the truth 
to satisfy Mr. Rudge. 

‘And then, Miss Aylmer,’ he continued in 
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tones more solemn and impressive than ever, 
‘then I had at once the pleasure of correcting 
his estimate of the circumstances, and of reliev- 
ing his anxieties by telling him that contrary 
to his expectations you had at least attracted 
one sincere friend, who had for some time been. 
desirous to occupy a warmer place. I then 
and there gave him my solemn assurance, 
that I would neglect nothing that might lie 
in my power to promote your health and 
happiness; if (as I could not but feel you 
had already given me sufficient ground to 
believe) you were willing to take me for your 
husband.’ 

‘Oh! no,’ cried Miss Aylmer, ‘it is not fair! 
I did not exactly mean-—’ 

‘To take me for your husband if you could 
suit your fancy elsewhere; so I understand 
now. I have been undeceived. I am thankful 
your poor father has not lived to know it. I 
think I hear him now, dwelling so kindly on 


his confidence in me; wishing that it might 
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have been permitted him to have such a son-in- 
law; and then exclaiming, so bitterly, poor 
fellow, “ Ah! I shall not be there to see it.”’ 

Mr. Rudge sighed deeply ; feeling asif it was 
all quite true and had happened exactly as he 
had described it. Indeed, he had never realised 
before how true and how touching it all was. 
When he had digested the emotion caused by 
this faithful and natural representation of facts, 
he continued, ‘ You remember how kindly you 
waited for me that afternoon in the avenue, to 
hear all that I had to say. I should have told 
you all this then but for the interposition of 
the sad event. Now, Miss Aylmer, can you 
any longer tell me that you have carried out 
your father’s dying wishes, by sending me a 
present which positively took the form of an 
insult, and by writing me a letter, which was 
as fickle and unsatisfactory a production as 
ever a woman wrote ora man read? I put it 
to you now?’ 


She sobbed so hysterically that he feared 
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she would escape without hearing him at all. 
Once more he had to moderate his tone. 

‘Come now, Miss Adeline, compose yourself. 
I am willing to look it over, and to think that 
you did not know any better. You see how 
unfit you are to manage things for yourself. 
It is too much for you. You always were apt 
to get nervous and overstrung. Just try and 
control yourself and listen to me. You have 
led a long life here at home, almost like a 
child; with a parent to look after everything 
and to order everything for you. All of a 
sudden you find yourself your own mistress, 
and mistress of all your property ; and it seems 
to you rather a fine thing; and there are 
people ready to come round you and to tell 
you that it is so. They will make themselves 
quite at Lome, if you. will let them. They 
will eat the game, smoke the cigars, and what 
not. Now just you ask yourself quietly, ‘“« Why 
didn’t they come and dust the books and 


nurse the dog when dear papa was alive? 
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Why were they not as fond of me then? Why 
did they not come forward then?” If they 
did, well and good; but if they did not, then 
just you say to yourself,—* Was there not 
somebody who acted differently? Somebody 
~that has known me longer than the rest 
of them all put together? Somebody that has 
taken care of me since’I was quite young? 
Somebody that watched over my dear father 
on his death-bed?” And who is ready and 
willing still to keep the promise that he made 
then, to take care of you until’—‘ you are 
upon yours,’ Mr. Rudge was going to say; but 
he thought better of it, and concluded with, 
‘until he lies upon his own!’ 

Skinned rabbits nevertheless, Mr. Rudge 
was making a push for the prize; though words 
and not feelings were supplying the impulse. 

‘But my father did place full confidence 
in me, sobbed Miss Aylmer. ‘He wrote it in 
his will. He did not say I was to marry you. 
If I’m so old as all that, ’m old enough to take 
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eare of myself. I don’t want to marry any- 
body. I wish everybody would go away and 
leave me by myself. Td rather be quite alone. 
I wish to be quite lonely. I did not say I 
would do what you wanted; I only thought 
just at first perhaps some day I might. People 
ought to be allowed to do just as they like.’ 

‘So ought dogs,’ thought Jack, struggling to 
escape from her tears which trickled down over 
his nose. 

‘Wisdom and prudence often suggest that 
we should subordinate our fancies to the direc- 
tion of others, Miss Aylmer, especially if one 
of those others be a lamented father and the 
other a long-tried friend.’ 

Mr. Rudge spoke with all the gravity of a 
copybook. ‘You will shortly be turned out 
of this house by that designing young man’s 
father. Itis your only home. You have lived 
in it from your cradle. Common courtesy and 
Christian charity would have left you in pos- 


session of this roof to cover you somewhat 
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longer. Not at all. You see already how you 
are treated in your defenceless condition. I 
offer you another home, humbler perhaps; but 
capable of enlargement to suit your tastes. 
You have lost a father and protector. I offer 
you father, husband, and protector all in one. 
Come! be reasonable now. Put that animal 
down, and tell me that you’ve thought better of 
it, and that you’re prepared to do your duty: 
to carry out your dear father’s last wishes, and 
to make yourself and me and everybody else 
happy and comfortable. Come now! my dear, 
I am sure you didn’t mean to play me such a 
nasty trick. How did it happen? Eh?’ 

‘T don’t know,’ she faltered, still supposing 
him to allude to her unsatisfactory letter. ‘I 
need not do it just yet. I cannot while ’m in 
crape.’ 

‘No! no, certainly not. There’s a proper 
time for everything and an improper; and you 
will like to wear your mourning the proper 
leneth of time; but after all we must not stick 


Gey 
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too much to ceremony in these matters. The 
best respect we can pay to the deceased is in 
fulfilling their desires. You will give me your 
promise, then, that you and I shall set up house 
together as soon as youre a little out of your 
black ?’ 

The remark was a command, rather than 
an entreaty. Mr. Rudge began to fancy that 
the ground beneath his feet would bear. He 
breathed more freely, and forgot John Crotchet. 
At this point he thought he might as well try 
to kiss her, and he bent down with that 
intention. He did not particularly want to do 
it; but on the other hand he did not particularly 
object. A person who never enjoys such in- 
timacies keenly can never object to them 
stronely. Loving and loathing go together ; 
the absence of a delicate capacity for the one 
implies a corresponding immunity from the 
promptings of the other; and Mr. Rudge’s 
senses were—as has been seen—none of the 


nicest. 
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But ‘John,’ the dog, snapped. He had not 
forgiven Mr. Rudge, if his mistress had. That 
unceremonious kick still vibrated in his tail; and 
whether owing to her dog’s example, or to Mr. 
Rudge’s proposed salutation, Miss Aylmer sud- 
denly lost all remnants of self-control. Flinging 
herself down over the table by which she 
sat, she went off into a violent fit of hysterics. 

‘Don’t! don’t! don’t touch me!’ she cried. 
‘Go away! I cannot marry you! I cannot! I 
won't! I can’t bear you!’ 

In hastened John Crotchet from the library, 
duster in hand. Hitherto he had heard nothing ; 
being far too deeply engrossed with the books. 
Now she was unconscious of his quiet 
entrance. 

‘Nobody is good to me! Nobody cares for 
me! Nobody loves me but my dear dog John ! 
He cares for me only for myself,’ she cried. 

The man coloured: and the dog, hugged 
almost to suffocation, extricated himself from 


her embrace, and as though to give the lie to 
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her words, begged at the caddy where she kept 
her sugar, and relheved the sympathetic pertur- 
bation of his feelings by whining an accompani- 
ment to her cries. 

Mr. Rudge became professional. He ordered 
water anda maid. She rejected both. Every 
attempt on his part to improve matters only 
agoravated them. She displayed a decision of 
purpose in the midst of her abandonment, 
which rather astonished Mr. Rudge, whilst she 
persisted in ordering him to leave her. 

‘She was just the same the other day,’ 
said John Crotchet, speaking slowly and with 
much distress, ‘ but she did not tell me to go 
away. 

‘In your more experienced hands then, Mr. 
John Crotchet, I leave her, for she is past my 
management. You know very well what you 
are about, I don’t doubt. ve nothing more to 
do with her.’ So saying Mr. Rudge went off 
in a terrible rage, and ‘Jack’ scored ‘two for 


his heels.’ 
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Meanwhile John Crotchet, standing by the 
woman old enough to be his mother, was much 
moved by sensations of pity and interest, new 
to him until within the days that he had made 
her acquaintance. 

Involuntarily he had been ‘brought into 
closer relations with Miss Aylmer than he had 
ever been with any other woman, and the 
emotions which this contact had awakened in 
his breast. had been hitherto unknown to him. 

He approached her gently with a dumb 
sympathy, such as may occasionally be met 
with in some good animal. In some dog, for 
instance; wiser, humbler, and more affectionate 
than the one which had just quitted her lap in 
pursuit of his own gratification. 

She still sat with her face buried upon the 
table: but she was silentnow. Bearing in mind 
his former experience by the road-side, he laid 
his hand gently upon hers, until something of 
his own quietude seemed to steal over her. He 


evidently had a calming influence upon her, by 
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reason of his absolute incapacity fer emotions 
similar to her own. There was something im- 
pressive in his very surprise at such demonstra- 
tlons; it was so sad and yet so unreproachful. 
If he did not understand, still less did he blame 
her. John Crotchet only felt that everything 
that he saw was very real, and that everything 
was very inexplicable. 

Somehow, he did not know why, he did not 
take to Mr. Rudge, and was glad that he was 
gone. Somehow, he also did not know why, 
he did lke Miss Aylmer, and was satisfied that 
she should allow him to stand there, touching 
her hand with a caressing motion. 

Presently he raised his hand as far as her 
hair, and with infinite respect and tender devo- 
tion, smoothed for a moment the limp curls, of 
which Mr. Rudge and other people thought so 
lightly. 

At this touch Miss Aylmer raised her head, 
sat up and sighed; saying quietly enough— 


‘Thank you, that was nice.’ Then she drank 
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the water which he offered, and went away up- 
stairs, begging him to ‘ go on with the books as 
much as he liked,’ for ‘ they would all have to 
be packed soon.’ 

John watched her until she had left the 
room. Then he folded up his duster, put on 
his hat, and went home thoughtfully. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


OLD MR. BANNISTER. 


Dr. Layspowne had a letter to write, on the 
evening of the day on which he met Augusta 
Crotchet and Mr. Timlings on the cliff. Several 
of his friends would have been a good deal 
surprised if they could have read it. 

He postponed its composition until after his 
solitary dimner, when his children had gone to 
bed, and his house was quiet enough. Then 
he seated himself at his table, and wrote as 
though the words were wrung by unwilling 
fingers from an unwilling mind. 

‘ Shellford-by-Shore. 

‘Dear Mr. Bannister,—Since coming down 


here I have not written to you; from our pre- 
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vious intercourse I did not imagine that either 
of us would gain much satisfaction from further 
correspondence. I have, however, been recently 
informed that you contemplate giving a footing 
in your business to a young man of the name of 
Timlines, who has been medical assistant at the 
Dispensary here. I am not of course aware 
what amount of responsibility you think of en- 
trusting to him, but I should strongly advise 
your not entering into negotiations with him 
without obtaining qualified medical testimony 
to his fitness for your work. He is not the 
man that I myself should have recommended, 
nor should I desire to see him placed in any 
position where he might gain information about 
our family affairs. From what I have seen of 
his character I am certain that he would not 
rest until he had obtained such information ; 
and further that he would make the worst pes- 
sible use of it. 

‘By whom, may I ask, was he sent to 


your 
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‘As I have been forced to re-open a 
painful subject, I may as well tell you, that 
since I came to this place, no information of 
your daughter’s whereabouts has reached me. 
If you have at any time any tidings, or any 
communications, which may in any way 
concern myself, I depend upon you to let me 
hear them. I cannot believe that you would 
willingly take any steps which might again 
place your daughter’s name in _people’s 
mouths. 

‘And if the protection of her name in- 
volves also the protection of mine, what of 
that? I cannot suppose but that by this time 
you must have become convinced of the truth 
of the assertion I have often made to you: 
that Janet was wrong, terribly wrong in all 
that she stated from first to last. As at the 
beginning so in the end, she was simply the 
victim of self-delusion. 

‘TI shall be up in town next week ; when I 


trust I shall find you disposed to agree in my 
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view of the case; which is that at present our 
interests are identical. 

‘Where we have both but one aim and 
object, would it not be better that we should 
both work together? Your grandchildren 
row and flourish. 


‘ Yours faithfully 


ey 
S 


‘BERNARD LANSDOWNE.’ 


By return of post the answer came— 
‘ Worcester Street, Strand. 

‘Dear Sir,—In reply to your favour of the 
21st inst., 1 bee to advise you that I am no 
longer what I was. Trouble and pecuniary 
liabilities have aged me before my years. 

‘Sir, you best know whether or not you have 
anything to answer for, as regards my un- 
fortunate girl Janet. It will never be cleared 
up inmy mind. I will not deny that such was 
my steadfast opinion, often expressed to your- 
self, in days gone by. It was an unlucky day 
for us that you entered into our happy family ; 


proud as we were of the alliance at the time. 
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‘With regard to the young gentleman 
alluded to in yours; I have to inform you, 
that my business not being what it once was 
on account of asthma and an unfashionable 
locality, [have been desirous to introduce fresh 
blood into it. 

‘I therefore advertised for a young man 
as assistant, who could introduce a_ few 
hundreds into the concern; and would draw a 
share in the profits. 

‘This young gentleman presented himself, 
and offered to come to terms as soon as 
agreeable to both parties. 

‘He gave the name of Mr. Rudge, as I 
understand the senior medical gentleman in 
your parts, for a referee. He also mentioned 
incidentally, that he had had the pleasure of 
calling on Mrs. Dodds, of Bellingham, and 
making her acquaintance. 

‘My intention was certainly to close with 
his offer. If, however, you judge it prejudicial 


to your interests that Mr. Timlings should be 
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admitted into the family I am agreeable to 
give it up, on the understanding, Sir, of course, 
that you undertake to indemnify me for the 
sacrifice. I don’t mind owning to you that the 
money, though only a couple of hundred, 
would be a great convenience to me, in the 
present embarrassed state of my affairs. 

‘You are so obliging, Dr. Lansdowne, as to 
give it me, as your opinion, that our “ interests 
are identical” in this matter. Sir, inreply to 
that assertion, I bee to remark, that it is one 
which could be proved in no other figures but 
those of speech. 

‘I perfectly understand the position of 
affairs. By accepting this young fellow I lose 
nothing, and gain the premium. But you 
know that he has a grudge against you. You 
have reason to believe his eyes and his ears 
open for anything prejudicial to your character 
and prospects. You are settled down there 
where you are. You! object to moving again. 
His allusion to Mrs. Dodds does look, I grant 
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you, as if he had been to Bellingham asking 
questions that didn’t concern him; but you 
might depend upon my silence for my own flesh 
and blood’s sake. 

‘It’s only through my being leaky that he 
could get hold of anything to make mischief 
with. 

‘ Failing this confidence in me, I have only to 
request the favour of an answer at your earliest 
convenience, advising me of your further wishes 
in the matter, and of your honourable inten- 
tions as a gentleman, in the event of my being 
cuided by the same. 

‘I beg to remind you: that I have not, 
although in. difficulties, made any claim upon 
you until you yourself re-opened the corre- 


spondence. 
‘Yours to command, 


‘ROBERT BANNISTER. 


‘To Bernard Lansdowne, F'sq., M.D., F.R.C.S., &c., &e.’ 


If Mr. Bannister was ‘in difficulties,’ so 


also in a different way was Dr. Lansdowne. 


(3) 
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It was surely hard to have to pay £150 to get 
Mr. Timlings established out of Shellford ; and 
another two hundred in addition to that to be 
delivered from him again. Yet it was clear 
that without that sum Mr. Bannister would be 
deaf to his son-in-law’s wishes. 

By this time Dr. Lansdowne was well aware 
that he had blundered in the matter of that 
£150. He had acted upon impulse; and im- 
pulse had, as usual, led him astray. He was 
an excitable man, given to following such 
promptings, and to making such mistakes. 
This was not the first by any means. For the 
moment it had seemed to him a quick and easy 
way of getting rid of Mr. Timlings, to his own 
benefit and that of the parish ; but he had now 
begun to perceive that the man was not so 
easily to be shaken off. He had already had 
cause to repent the rashness of the action. 

What was he to do next? Why not stand 
still? If he could only have trusted to Mr. 
Bannister’s discretion, he would rather, from 
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this moment, have ignored the whole concern. 
He would have preferred to leave it to be 
seitled primarily by Mr. Bolton Crotchet ; and 
secondarily by Messrs. Bannister and Timlings 
as best suited their own convenience. 

Mr. Timlings was undoubtedly vulgar, 
spiteful, and inquisitive. He had probably 
managed to extract from Mrs. Dodds infor- 
mation of the fact of Dr. Lansdowne’s foolish 
marriage with the chemist’s daughter; but by 
spreading this simple bit of news diligently, 
might he not be expected to have sufficiently 
revenged himself, before leaving Shellford? 
Might not his malicious propensities be thus 
sufficiently gratified ? 

The question remained, was Mr. Bannister 
to be trusted? Might he not drink? Might 
he not fall little by little into his assistant’s 
power? Might not his brain soften? Might 
he not one day, in the garrulity of age, biurt 
forth all the secrets of his unhappy household ? 


Lastly, might he not die; and papers, letters 
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OS 


and what not, all come into Mr. Timlings’ pos- 
session ? 

That his fate—Bernard Lansdowne’s—his 
fair fame, and his good reputation, should ever 
come to be at the mercy of Mr. Timlings’ busy 
fingers, was a thing insupportable even to con- 
template: not to be risked, if by any suffi- 
ciently legitimate measures it could be averted. 

Dr. Lansdowne had first come to Shellford 
by Dr. Dodds’ advice. Dr. Dodds had been a 
friend of his father’s; and had stood his friend 
in all those difficult circumstances of his life 
which it was now his object to conceal from 
general knowledge. Liver since he had settled 
down in the Terrace, Dr. Lansdowne had had 
a peaceable existence ; free from all the worry 
which had beset his path in town, amongst the 
people by whom his story was known. 

In London a man may always have been up 
to anything. Suspicion feeds upon the abun- 
dance of occasion. Whereas, in the country, 
a man who wishes to be up to nothing, and who 
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is up to nothing, has every opportunity afforded, 
by the very dearth of opportunity, for persuading 
society of the fact. Moreover, since his re- 
moval from town, Mr. Bannister had ceased to 
annoy him with complaints, reproaches, and 
invitations to acknowledge their relationship by 
commercial transactions beneficial to one party 
only. He could not endure the thought of 
being again plunged in the hfe of care which 
had formerly fretted him. 

On the evening of the day on which he re- 
ceived Mr. Bannister’s characteristic answer, 
Dr. Lansdowne had gone up into his empty 
drawing-room, and was walking backwards and 
forwards in the moonlight, thinking of all these 
things. The windows were open: and from 
the ‘Garden House,’ only three doors off, he 
heard Augusta Crotchet singing. Once more 
she seemed to stand before him; to look up 
into his anxious face with ciear trustful eyes ; 
again she seemed to anwer his question, ‘ Will 


you be my friend?’ with the same grave serious- 
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ness. He almost wished that he had told her 
all that day; but no; he felt that he must 
wait. She would not understand as yet. Not 
just yet. 


He must wait until she might have learnt to 


judge for herself—as he divined that she surely 
would judge—of the doubts and the difficulties ; 
the mortal questionings and maddening debat- 
ings of an entangled world. He must wait until 
she might have learnt what love meant. Until 
the day when, knowing her own heart, she might 
be able there to read the secrets of others. 

Then once more he almost rebelled against 
the frail yet impassable obstacles which her 
naive inexperience and girlish simplicity placed 
between them. Yet he knew that the incoming 
tide of passion or anguish would sweep these 
barriers away, as surely as the advancing waves 
the barriers of sand which his children had 
raised on the shore. 

He felt that the time would come when he 


should surely tell her all. And to feel it was 
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all unconsciously to will it. And to will it was 
to hasten the advent of the day that would 
show him her face, reading the truth of his story 
whilst her voice answered him still, ‘I believe 
in you. Who am I, and what am I, that for 
this thing or that, I should tell you that I will 


not be your friend?’ 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


MR. TIMLINGS DOES HIS DUTY. 


For two or three days after that affair upon 
the cliff, Dr. Lansdowne heard nothing of Mr. 
Timlings. Neither letter nor message followed 
the destruction of the camera. But on the 
fourth morning Mr. Timlings himself appeared. 
Hecalled upon Dr. Lansdowne, and was admitted. 
Standing with an easy air, one hand resting on 
the back of a chair, the other smoothing his best 
hat, he spoke. 

‘Good morning, sir. Iam come to let you 
know that all things considered, I have, by the 
advice of my friends, decided to accept your 
apology.’ 

‘My apology!’ said Dr. Lansdowne, stand- 
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ing also. ‘After what occurred the other day, 
it seems to me only fitting that you should 
have come here to offer me your own. Explain 
yourself quickly, if you please. My time is 
valuable.’ 

‘So is mine, retorted Mr. Timlings. So Tl 
proceed at once to business. I heard what 
happened in the Vicar’s garden. For myself I 
should have considered it beneath me to soil my 
fingers by touching your money : but my family, 
and especially my mother, who is a good and 
pious woman, have laid it before me as a duty 
to accept it. I would have told you so on the 
chff the other day, only you cut up so nasty 
at being interrupted in your courting.’ 

‘Sir! Confine your remarks to the subject 
under discussion, if you please. I do not under- 
stand you. Jam not aware that I owed you 
any apology, still less am I aware that I ever 
made you one. That you owe me some such 
explanation, I am not likely to forget.’ 


b) 


‘Oh, come now,’ said. Mr. Timlings. 
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‘That’s a little too strong! Why you sung an 
apology at the vicarage tea to the tune of £150. 
You're not asking me to believe that any man in 
our poor profession can pay away money like 
that for the pleasure of leghtening the ship, 
and be none the wiser after he has done it! 
My good mother laid it before me that, the 
vicar’s discourse having touched your conscience 
and led you to make what little reparation lay 
in your power towards me, I should not be 
justified in refusing to extend a hand in 
acknowledgment of the same. I'll take the 
cheque with me now, if it’s all one to you. 
Make it guineas and I'll excuse you the camera. 
I’m not one to bear malice. The fact is, Dr. 
Lansdowne, you've wanted to be first cock 
down here yourself; but you may crow away 
now for me. London’s the place for a rising 
young clinical, and that’s where my friends will 
find me when they come to look forme. I’m 
going into partnership with an old gentleman 


of the name of Bannister. Some relation of 
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your own, I believe. First-class house, Worces- 
ter Street, Strand.’ 

‘The gentleman you allude to, is my father- 
in-law.’ This was said as though it were an 
unimportant fact which all the world was 
welcome to know; but inwardly Dr. Lansdowne 
was cursing the folly which had brought him 
into this scrape. It was always the way. His 
impulsiveness was always fatal. Unless his 
moral direction came from the outside, he was 
sure to have to repent at leisure that he had 
not adopted some perfectly different course. It 
was only when walking by some such finger- 
post as old Dr. Dodds had been to him, that 
he managed to arrive at desirable destinations. 
He had given Mr. Rudge the advantage at the 
Dispensary Board, and it appeared that Mr. 
Timlings, in the race between them, had got 
the start. And Mr. Timlings knew it. With 
a rapidly rising assumption of superiority, 
he stepped forward. 


‘Come; shake hands, old fellow ; I bear no 
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malice. If you like to put up when you come 
to town with your old father-in-law, you'll find 
a knife and fork there, none the less for me. 
Tm an open-hearted fellow myself. There’s 
nothing about me to conceal.’ 

So saying he extended a hand much stained 
with collodion; and revealed a dingy flannel 
shirt, beneath a false white front, gay with studs, 
and all too narrow for this candid display. 

‘Mr. Timlings,’ said the other, drawing 
back, ‘I have not the least desire to discuss 
your personal character and prospects. You 
have entirely mistaken my motives and inten- 
tions. As for the actual payment of the money 
to which you allude, I was not aware that it 
was the part of a gentleman to go round, hat in 
hand, asking those who might have contri- 
buted to any fund for his benefit, to give him 
the money to carry home. If you have any- 
thing further of this sort to say, I can only 
refer you to Mr. Bolton Crotchet, who has 


undertaken the management of the affair. I 
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wish you good morning. You will oblige me, 
sir, by not calling at my house any more.’ 

He pointed to the door as he spoke; a grati- 
fication which he would have allowed himself 
sooner, but for the necessity of discovering how 
much Mr. Timlings knew of his connection 
with old Mr. Bannister. 

Hitherto Mr. Timlings had made considerable 
effort, from motives of policy, to swallow the 
venom with which he longed to smother his 
adversary. Now, however, he turned upon Dr. 
Lansdowne. 

‘Confound your impudence! You'll find 
you've saddled the wrong horse if you take up 
that bullying tone with me. If you must have 
it, you shall. It’s time you and I squared 
accounts. There’s been a score between us for 
some time past; but when I heard of that 
£150 I was willing to wipe it out. If you had 
made it two hundred, it would have been no 
more than you ought to have done, considering 


the way in which you've taken the bread out of 
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my mouth. You totalk of being a gentleman ! 
A dirty low trick I callit. Live and let live is 
the law of the land.’ 

‘Have you done, sir? For your own sake I 
should advise you not to commit yourself further. 
Your professional character, remember, isin my 
hands. You were introduced here simply as 
Mr. Rudge’s assistant, to manage a cheap 
dispensary. You were unqualified, and your 
employment at all has been a scandal such as 
ought to have attracted the attention of the 
Board. Mr. Rudge was your employer and the 
founder of the dispensary. It was supposed to 
be conducted by a properly qualified man; 
whereas in reality it has been carried on by 
a totally incompetent and irresponsible person, 
thereby misleading the people. Nor is this all; 
it came to my knowledge some time back that, 
taking advantage of your opportunities, you 
were practising privately in a manner that 
would not bear investigation. You are not a 


registered practitioner. Your's is entirely a 
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ready money business, conducted under false 
colours. You have no name upon your door, 
and no diploma. ‘The people think they are 
dealing with a qualified man, which is a fallacy. 
You may be thankful that no ‘accident,’ so 
called, has brought you under the notice of 
the law. You don't deserve to have escaped 
prosecution. Your own conduct, and Mr. 
Rudge’s also in permitting so much as he knew 
of it, have been highly irregular and reprehen- 
sible. Your only complaint against me is, that 
I have done my best to force you to abandon a 
false position and to take up a truer one.’ 

‘If any one isin a false position it’s your- 
self,’ said Mr. Timlings with an offensive sneer. 
‘We've none of us seen the lining of your coat 
yet; and there are some of us that believe it is 
made of queer stuff. I’m one of them. I know 
what I know.’ 

‘You will oblige me, Mr. Timlings, by 
endeavouring whilst you are in my house to 


adopt as much as possible the language and 
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manners of a gentleman. Since you imagine 
yourself aggrieved by the course I have taken 
in the matter (although in reality I have done 
you a.service), I have, as you are aware, 
subscribed towards a fund for promoting your 
legitimate advancement elsewhere.’ 

‘Mighty tall talk, doctor! Look here! It’s 
as well you and Ishould understand each other. 
You're not paying fifteen tens to help me on in 
life! What do you take me for? If I’m country 
bred, ’m not as green as a spring field. You 
want to be rid of me on your own account, not 
on the people’s. You owned yourself Pd never 
had an accident with them. You want me gone, 
and [ll tell youwhy. Because you married old 
Bannister the chemist’s daughter, and I know it, 
and you don’t care that your fine young heiress 
down here should hear it.’ 

‘Well, sir! What else?’ 

The question, or rather exclamation, was 
made coolly enough; but unfortunately not 


without a tremor suggestive to Mr. Timlings’ 
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acuteness of hitherto undreamt-of _ possi- 
bilities. 

‘What else!’ Oh! I daresay I can find 
that out too if I lke.’ 

‘I may as well, since we are upon the sub- 
ject, inform you, Mr. Timlings, that you will 
find yourself under the necessity of adopting 
some other calling, or of honestly preparing 
yourself for the one you have chosen, before 
Mr. Bolton Crotchet will hand over to you one 
farthing of the money with which he has been 
entrusted. Since you are, moreover, aware of 
my connection with Mr. Bannister, you will of 
course not be surprised to learn that he and I 
are in communication about this affair. You 
will no doubt hear from him as soon as he has 
decided whether or not he is still prepared to 
come to terms with you. But my opinion will 
probably have weight wita him, under the cir- 
cumstances; and what my opinion of your 
professional capacity is, you have unfortunately 


obliged me to tell you!’ Bannister’s shop front, 
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red, green, and blue bottles included, all went 
down in a wreath of smoke, before Mr. Tim- 
lings’ enraged vision. 

‘It’s a conspiracy!’ he shouted. ‘ It’s a con- 
founded cheat, done to get out of paying the 
money. ‘That’s your gentlemanly little game, 
is it? ‘That's your squeamish conscientious- 
ness! It’s a swindle! A lie! The whole 
parish is my witness. Tl have the law upon 
you, as sure as I stand here, if you don’t fork 
out that hundred and fifty odd. It’s a case for 
damages, assault, and breach of promise, that’s 
what it is.’ 

‘Sir!’ said Dr. Lansdowne, holding the 
door open, ‘I’ve nothing further to say to 
you. Leave my house before I am forced 
to have you turned out of it.’ 

‘With pleasure, sir. I'll never honour it by 
crossing the threshold again.’ 

Mr. Timlings bowed in a manner meant to 
be deeply cutting, and Dr. Lansdowne shut 
the door upon him. Then, waiting till he was 

VOL. II. E 
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out of sight, returned and threw up the win- 
dows, to purify it of that gentleman’s presence. 
For, as has been said, Dr. Lansdowne’s senses 
were fastidious. 

For the moment he had conquered. But 
in so doing he had again blundered sadly, and 
he knew it. If the whole affair was disgrace- 
ful to Mr. Timlings, it was little creditable for 
his own part. To-day it might all have been 
accommodated, now the mischief was irrepar- 
able. He had sent forth an enemy as keen as 
he was mischievous. He had himself suggested 
the method of attack by that unfortunate, 
‘What else ? ’ 

In announcing his knowledge of the Ban- 
nister marriage, Mr. Timlings had played the 
highest trump which he found in his hand up to 
that date. As the knowledge of this fact had 
come to him subsequently to the Vicarage tea, 
he was quite aware that Dr. Lansdowne’s £150 
could not have been offered him as hush 


money. This misrepresentation of facts he, 
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however, disregarded. He had called upon 
Mrs. Dodds and upon Mr. Bannister after, and 
not before, the parish tea-party. Miss Crotchets’ 
Rebecca had put him on the right scent, unin- 
tentionally, in mentioning Mrs. Dodds’ name. 
He had jumped at Mr. Bannister’s proposal 
of association in business; as indeed he would 
have done had Mr. Bannister been anybody 
else. It promised fair chances, with small out- 
lay. As regarded Dr. Lansdowne’s affairs, he 
had by that time satisfied both his curiosity 
and his spite. He was shrewd enough to per- 
ceive that he had in reality found out a very 
little fact indeed, a fact which some persons 
might even think rather to Dr. Lansdowne’s 
credit than otherwise, that he had made a 
harmless though imprudent love-match, when 
young, with a girl below him in station. By 
the spreading forth this simple fact, Mr. Tim- 
lings now perceived that he might even be 
doing Dr. Lansdowne rather a service than 
otherwise; since its narrow definiteness was 
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calculated to dispel those vague suggestions of 
discredit which had followed him on his first 
coming into Shellford. 

Mr. Timlings had been delighted at the idea 
of going to London to see life, with a couple of 
hundred pounds in his pocket. The prospect 
had helped him to swallow his rage even at the 
loss of his camera. His disappointment and 
wrath now knew no bounds. There was, there 
must be, something more for him to find out. 
He felt sure of it now; and he was spurred 


on by his revenge to the discovery. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


DEVOTED TO GOSSIP. 


‘CABINET-MAKERS or  Cabinet-minister'ss 
daughter, it’s all one to me,’ said Bolton Crot- 
chet, angrily. ‘What have we got to do with 
the young man? His concerns are nothing to 
us! Which of you has been out chattering 
now? You ladies do come home soaked in 
GOssIp.” 

‘Fussy happened to hear something about 
it, explained Miss Lilly. ‘She heard it in the 
village, that he had made a very low marriage. 
She thought they said it was a cabinet-maker’s 
daughter. And as Dr. Dodds told us he came 
of a very good family, and as we received him 


here upon that understanding— 
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‘Upon that understanding,’ chimed in the 
three sisters. 

‘We think it our duty through you—’ 

‘Through you, brother, echoed the three. 

‘To inquire into the matter. You did say 
‘“ cabinet-maker’s,” did you not, Fussy ? Are 
you sure?’ 

‘Sure! What a fuss you make, lilly, 
about your “sures” and your “certains!” 
Things are pretty much the same all the world 
over. If it isn’t one trade it’s another, and not 
much to choose between them, when it’s those 
sort of people’s girls. The words don’t make 
much difference. The sense is that he ran 
away with somebody’s vulgar daughter.’ 

‘He ran away! She didn’t say that just 
now! Which ear did she hear it with?’ sug- 
gested Rosy. 

‘We want to know which of your ears you 
heard it with?’ bawled Lilly. 

‘T tell you, I tried both ears together, first, 


and then I could only make out that “it came 
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Abe a's 


from very good authority,” through that youth 
that physics the people, (they say he poisons the 
paupers!) Then I tried first one ear and then 
the other. I heard that he had made off with 
a ‘‘cabinet-maker’s daughter” with my right 
ear; and when I turned my left, it was a 
chemist’s.’ 

‘Her right is her good ear,’ said Rosy. 

‘I don’t know,’ answered Lilly doubtfully. 
‘Her ears are so funny. There’s no know- 
ing which to depend on in the long run; and 
one of them always contradicts the other. 
He would come most in the way of the 


chemist’s daughter.’ 


‘<The butcher, the baker, the candlestick-maker, 


They all jumped out of a rotten potater,”’ 


sang Bolton. ‘Whata lot of maggots you old 

ladies do get, all out of your own brains.’ 
‘Something can’t eome out of nothing, 

turn it which way you will;’ said Miss Lilly. 


‘Our brains are as sound as your own. We 
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aren't addle-pated. But some people don’t care 
who runs away with their own, or other folks’ 
daughters! It’s so very different to dear papa. 
He never allowed anyone to visit at the Squire’s 
House, in such a way as Dr. Lansdowne does 
here. Presenting himself when nobody’s sick. 
Coming in with short-tailed coats, not long 
enough to sit down upon; no gloves, a low- 
crowned hat and lots of outside pockets; all 
before ladies. In dear papa’s time they used 
to dress themselves becomingly for calls. You 
didn’t see too much of them in those days. 
They used to leave their cards and com- 
pliments, at proper hours, and show respect 
where it was due.’ 

‘And so I’ve no doubt in those days you 
saw too little of them,’ said Bolton laughing. 

‘He never allowed anybody to go saunter- 
ing along the shore with us, coming to vulgar 
fistycufls in our very presence. If any man 
had refused one of us to pass inside on the 


public path, dear papa would have known the 
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reason why. If any gentleman had anything 
to say to us, they had to mention it to dear 
papa himself.’ 

‘And so apparently they never had any- 
thing to say,’ put in Bolton. 

‘And who their fathers or mothers were, 
they had to tell. And where they came from, 
and all that they’d been up to. We never 
straggled about the place, as if we had nobody 
akin to us; in that catch-me-who-can style. 
Iwo together was dear papa’s rule; and we 
keep to it now.’ 

‘And a fine result it has brought you to, 
said Bolton irritated. ‘ Here you go, all of you 
still, tied together like a bundle of files, rasping 
each other. I'd sooner see my daughter 
married to a tinman, if he was a good honest 
fellow, than Td see her turn out as you all 
have done, Elizabeth.’ 

The sisters held up their mittened hands, 
dumb with amazement; ail except Miss Posy. 


She, as usual, began to cry. Bolton had been 
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such a quiet, easy-going kind of man, on his 
first arrival, that it never occurred to Miss Lilly 
not to speak her mind to him, as she did to the 
rest of her world. That fragment of humanity 
was very civil to her in consequence. Since the 
activity of someone's self-love always removed 
obstacles out of her path, Miss Lilly believed 
herself to be rather weakly good-natured. 

Upon far juster grounds her brother had 
always been reckoned a kind and courteous man ; 
but now, chafed and worried from morning till 
night by his sisters’ conversational peculiarities, 
his patience was nearly exhausted. 

This attack upon his dear daughter, and 
upon his care for and management of her, was 
therefore particularly ill-timed; as even Miss 
Tilly began to perceive. She answered his 
personal attack more mildly than might have 
been expected. ‘If I've turned out single, 
tis not for you to reproach me with that. 
You're the richer for every one of us that dies 


without a husband.’ 
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‘We shall all be dead soon,’ put in Posy in 
a conciliatory tone. ‘Then Augusta can have 
my hundred pounds for pin-money, as she did 
Winny’s. I should like her to have it, please 
brother, all for herself.’ 

There was no spite; only a little pathos in 
the tone. 

‘There! There!’ said Bolton, touched by 
the remark, ‘you aren’t dead yet. Where’s 
your handkerchief, poor old blind eyes? Rose, 
find her handkerchief.’ 

But Miss Rosy’s wrath was still unappeased. 
She did not stir. 

‘Well! Well! There’s mine then. Keep 
it. Stop crying. I didn’t mean you.’ 

‘He didn’t mean her!’ cried the rest in 
triple chorus. 

‘When she is my twin: and we're all as 
one, said Rosy. 

‘We mean well. Yes we do;’ said Miss 
Lilly. 

‘What?’ shrieked Fussy. 
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‘Do you mean well?’ asked the others, 
Lilly and Rosy. 

‘Yes I do!’ nodded Fussy emphatically. 

‘Very well then; just be a little more 
careful next time you're talking. Let us un- 
derstand each other. Tm going away; up 
to London next week. Augusta ought to 
see something of town life before we settle 
down. When our house is ready for us we 
shall come back, not before; Miss Aylmer 
will have to clear out of it, and it will all 
have to be doneup, from top to bottom. I 
shall buy the furniture and that sort of thing 
up in town. I mean to have things hand- 
some, and you shall all come and dine with us, 
the first mght we get home. Posy will go 
with us; just have her ready, Elizabeth, please. 
I mean her to see somebody about her eyes.’ 

‘She can’t afford it,’ said that lady. 

‘Her quarter’s nearly out, and [’m not 
going to lend her mine,’ said Rosy: ‘and 


you might take me too, I think.’ 
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‘She is not going to afford it. [Pm going to 
take her, and ’m not going to take you, Rose, 
because you've got the full use of your eyes.’ 
—‘And of your tongue too’—he had nearly 
added. 

‘Do any of you know what Miss Aylmer 
is going to do with herself? I don’t want to 
return until we can get into that house. I 
did not mean to offend you; but you see we 
have lived so long apart, that our ways don’t 
suit. I daresay it puts you out having so 
many people here. It will be best for us to 
separate. What about Miss Aylmer? Can 
any of you tell me?’ 

‘It’s gossip,’ said Lilly, shutting her mouth 
with a snap. 

‘That’s one for you, Elizabeth.’ 

‘We have heard,’ said Rosy, ‘ that she is 
thinking of marrying Mr. Rudge. Rebecca 
had it from Bridget Weasel, who was nursing 
there.’ Mr. Crotchet looked surprised. 

‘Bravo, old Rudge! That rubs the bloom 
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off his disinterestedness. He can afford to 
undertake the Dispensary again, if he has 
secured a good private income. But what’s to 
become of her meanwhile, Eh? She can’t walk 
straight off from her father’s funeral to marry 
Mr. Rudge. Why shouldn't you ask her here, 
whilst we're away? You're old friends. It 
would be a kindness to her, and it would be a 
satisfaction to me. I can’t turn a lady out. 
I don’t want to be hard upon her; and yet I 
must get the workmen in at once.’ 

Miss Lilly explained that although it was 
the constant habit of her life to be doing kind- 
nesses, yet that in this particular instance 
she must decline. She had neither the money, 
nor the means, to pay for the benevolence of 
others. 

Then Bolton did, what he had all along in- 
tended. He cemented his renewed friendship 
with his sisters by writing them a cheque 
which got, as Miss Rosy expressed it, ‘into the 


noughts.’ 
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Thus he settled matters for himself and Miss 
Aylmer too. 

‘After all it’s nothing to him, to pay for 
her coming here, if he fancies her. It’s only 
as if Winny had been alive still, which she 
might just as well have been, and so have kept 
him out of her money for a year or two longer.’ 

So thought Miss Lilly as she pocketed the 
cheque. 

Then, because she was always as tenacious 
of her original idea as a terrier puppy of its first 
rat, she reverted again to the dangerous subject. 

Why, she wished to know, did her brother 
always cheapen Mr. Rudge; and uphold Dr. 
Lansdowne? Might not the one be after his 
own interests as well as the other? What else 
could it be which brought Dr. Lansdowne so 
frequently to their house, ever since the day 
that Augusta took down the bar? They had 
always been used to call in Mr. Rudge for 
themselves, and Mr. Timlings for Rebecca. 


He never used to come before, unless he had 
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a complaint to make about his house, of 
which their trustees were landlords. Then too 
in that affair about the money. Having ‘ two 
eyes in front of her skull,’ Miss Lilly supposed, 
she might venture to declare it plain that Dr. 
Lansdowne was only paying to be rid of Mr. 
Timlings; because the young man had it in 
his power to tell how he had ‘run away with 
a tradesman’s daughter.’ She supposed her 
brother did not wish Augusta to marry the 
fellow, after that! 

Bolton rose, and paced the room, as though 
his patience would last longer when he was upon 
his legs. 

‘Pooh! Pooh!’ he said. ‘We're not so 
silly as you take us for, Elizabeth. Augusta has 
not come from Jamaica to England to look for 
a husband; I can tell you. She does not care 
for that sort of thing, any more than when she 
was a child. The young man has been very 
obliging to me, about those horses [ve just 


bought ; when he came in, in the unprcfessional 
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costume you object to; and there’s an end of 
the matter. I shan’t shut my daughter up. It 
isn’t my way: and she is quite accustomed to it. 
She shall have full opportunity for making her 
choice: and when she has made it, I mean her 
to be happy.’ 

‘He means her to be happy!’ ejaculated 
the three. | 

‘ No good can come of that!’ said Miss Lilly. 

‘Tm not taking the present situation into 
account ; but I can tell you this, Elizabeth, if 
Augusta liked any one, and he were an upright 
and gentlemanly young man, she should marry 
him, whoever he might have married before, 
supposing that birth, and not conduct, was the 
only objection. Dear me, there’s not that differ- 
ence between one honest man’s daughter and 
another that you seem to think. It’s the 
manners that make the man. Didn't you write 
that in your copy-books ? ’ 

‘We never wrote or thought anything 
about men,’ said Lilly crossly. 

VOL. II. F 
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‘Then they never wrote or thought any- 
thing about you. You've asked me about 
this affair of Rudge and Lansdowne. To 
me it’sall perfectly plain. Rudge isn’t as young 
as he was. He is thinking of trying for Miss 
Aylmer. He'll be after his ease more than 
his practice. He wanted, of course, to 
keep young What’s-his-name to help hin. 
Lansdowne, on the contrary, has his chil- 
dren’s future to think of. He wants the other 
youngster out of the road. No doubt Timlings 
is pushing enough in his way; and he would | 
be treading on Lansdowne’s heels long after 
old Rudge’s wife was coddling him in the 
chimney-corner. Therefore Lansdowne wants 
to be rid of him; and what’s one hundred and 
fifty pounds for that? An investment. Merely 
an investment. Bless my soul! what do you 
old ladies know about business ? You may take 
my word for it, ve seen a little money 
making in my time. It’s simply buying the 


practice in the cheapest form, Concealed, you 
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know ; and with the look of doing a generous 
thing about it. In a year or two he'll get it all 
back, and there’s no saying how much besides. 
Timlings has got no capital, or he wouldn’t 
touch it. It’s all fudge you know, about his 
wanting to be rid of Timlings because of what 
he knows. That’s not the way that men of 
the world go to work. Those are the sort 


of things that women are always trumping 


b) 


up. 

‘Then if that’s all, what made you take 
his part and back him up, at the party? I 
suppose because he admired Augusta.’ 

‘Then you'll please to un-suppose it, Hliza- 
beth! J take Lansdowne’s part because he 
admired her: asif he were the first! There’s 
nothing between them; nothing! I did not 
take any part, except my own, and for that I 
had my reasons. [Tm not going to account for 
all my actions. Now that I’ve come to live in 
this place, I mean to take a suitable and in- 
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dependent position upon all occasions. I mean 
to exercise my judgment. I’m not going to 
back up any old fogey, just because he has been 
in the habit of attending here.’ 

‘When is Mr. Timlings to get the money?’ 
asked Rosy. 

‘That’s just what we have to decide; 
Lansdowne, Rudge, the Vicar and IL. It 
seems that he isn’t licensed or registered or 
something, and Lansdowne is professionally 
touchy on the point. He wants to make the 
payment depend on that being remedied. 
There seem to have been some differences 
between them about the details of their prac- 
tice. All a matter of opinion, I don’t doubt ; 
but Lansdowne, having got a lot of letters after 
his name, comes down heavily upon the other, 
who has rubbed along, without the aid of the 
alphabet. I mean to see Lansdowne about all 
that. Then [ve no doubt I shall soon arrange 
these difficulties between the professional gen- 


tlemen. ‘There’s nothing like an outsider for 
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managing the affairs of a craft. The less you 
know, the better you go.’ 

So saying Mr. Crotchet drew himself 
up, feeling happy and important. He was 
conscious of the fitness of the opportunity. 
Here he was, the right man, looking on, and 
perceiving from a wide and impartial survey how 
all these insignificant affairs had gone wrong ; 
noting the exact point at which they could be 
adjusted, and finding in himself the capacity 
for doing it. 

‘Well! I shall go up to town on Wednes- 
day,’ he said, rubbing his hands complacently. 
‘I shall be glad for Augusta’s sake to go. 
She has not been herself lately. This climate 
is trying to her, no doubt. She used to be so 
merry out there, at St. Cecilia’s; always laugh- 
ing. You've not half seen her fun; not since 
the first day that she put back your bar. That 
was just like her; but she’s not the same girl 
now. Ishall take her up to see the sights ; 
and I shan’t bring her back till she can 
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amuse herself by putting the Squire’s House in 
order.’ 

‘Well! I never!’ said Miss Lilly. 

‘No! never!’ echoed her sisters. Then 
they looked at Lilly to see what she would say 
next, but she only got the cheque out of her 
left-hand pocket and carefully removed the 
creases from its expressive countenance. 

Then she left the room to tell Rebecca all 
about it, who for her part confessed that she 
had ‘ expected as much, all along.’ 


fh 


CHAPTER XXYV. 


SOME RESULTS. 


LikE her father, Augusta was glad to leave 
Shellford. To escape from her aunts’ society 
for a time was an undoubted relief. 

There were people who declared that the 
elder Miss Crotchets were very good company 
indeed ; ‘so amusing, you know,’ and ‘so ori- 
ginal.’ 

These people further asserted (as indeed the 
Miss Crotchets did themselves) that they ‘ never 
meant any harm,’ by their trenchant observa- 
tions.. Every animal has its natural utterances ; 
some must sound harsh and discordant to unini- 
tiated ears. The people who held these opinions 


were, however, mostly acquaintances who lived 
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at a distance; and whose nervous fibre was 
tough. 

Augusta pitied her aunts deeply. Their 
voices sounded in her ears painfully like the 
echoes of disappointment and distrust. Her 
own life hitherto had been so happy. She had 
been so encompassed with pleasurable sights, 
and with words of affection, that she had no 
standpoint whereby to measure the depth or 
the shallowness of the suffering which lay con- 
cealed beneath their sharp words and ways. 
She rashly inferred their unhappiness, from 
what her own must have been, before she 
could be moved to similar utterances. 

Now the Miss Crotchets were not in reality 
particularly unhappy. Discontented they were, 
it is true; but only with a very common kind 
of discontent: that which arose from an in- 
sufficiency of means to impose their wills upon 
others. 

Their one great grievance was the reversion 


of their life annuities to their brother. On 
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Christmas Day and at a sister’s funeral; when 
there was an alarming thunder-storm, or they 
felt decidedly unwell; they did occasionally 
make spasmodic efforts to reconcile themselves 
to this arrangement of Providence, by the will of 
their father Hobbes. But all such endeavours 
were rendered nugatory by the reappearance 
of Bolton, with the trappings of wealth and 
consequence ; and still more so by the addition 
of Augusta. In the girl’s fitness of apparel and 
surroundings they saw only the evidences of 
Winny’s untimely relinquishment of her portion. 

Their reception of their brother and his 
family, and their manners towards them after- 
wards, suffered accordingly. They could not 
forget that they were four, having only four 
hundred pounds a year to live upon; and that 
they had been eight, and might have had eight 
hundred pounds, but for their brother’s in- 
heritance of the dead sisters’ portions. Indeed, 
it was hard for their empty hands to grasp his 


full ones cordially. 
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When John Crotchet heard that his father 
and sister were going up to town, he altogether 
declined to accompany them. This decision 
surprised nobody but himself; since nobody 
else knew how fully he had intended to be of 
the party. It seemed only natural to Augusta 
and his father that John should prefer the 
comparative solitude of Mrs. Briggs’ lodgings, 
with the daily companionship of Miss Aylmer’s 
books, to the noise and bustle of a London 
hotel. 

London in May or in October was all one 
to Mr. Bolton Crotchet. He had indeed in- 
tended postponing his visit toa more fashionable 
period than this latter ; but the ties of fraternal 
affection proving themselves to be wires which 
were eating into his soft flesh, he determined 
to absent himself before the wounds became 
incurable. 

He had a happy sense of having made his 
mark in Shellford-by-Shore. As Rebecca 
Widgeon put it, he had ‘left them the print of 
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his shoe, deep enough to fit him when he came 
back.’ | 

He drove off accordingly, in high good 
humour, with his daughter Augusta and his old 
sister Posy. 

Miss Lilly watched them start, and as they 
passed the last house in the Terrace, she put 
up the bar behind them! 

One thing only, caused Mr. Crotchet any 
annoyance. In spite of his confidence in 
himself he had not been able to bring Dr. 
Lansdowne round, about that paltry affair of 
Timlings. Mr. Crotchet was therefore more 
than ever convinced that the doctor meant 
to drive a hard bargain with his inferior ; 
that self-interest must have been his leading 
motive; and that generosity had been as far 
removed as possible when he put his name 
down for that handsome subscription. When, 
on arriving at the station, they met Dr. Lans- 
downe himself, he therefore eagerly greeted 
him. 
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‘Oh! look here, Lansdowne. You're just 
the man I wanted. We’ve not settled that 
tiresome business. Young Wide-awake has been 
pestering me for his money; callmg at my 
sisters’ house, and cutting up rather nasty. 
I’ve had enough of this kind of thing. Why 
not give it him outright, and let him buy him- 
self a halter if he pleases? Tm not fond of 
this sort of holding back. Iwas going to write 
and tell you so.’ 

‘Tll get into the train with you. I am 
going up to town myself on business.’ As he 
spoke Dr. Lansdowne handed in Miss Posy and 
all her wraps, and seated himself between her 
and her niece. Augusta’s face expressed quiet 
satisfaction. They had the compartment to 
themselves, and Bolton at once embarked on 
his subject. 

‘I could understand,’ he said ‘ your object- 
ing to Timlings taking another post of similar 
responsibility to the one he is relinquishing. It 


may very likely be, as you say, that he has been. 
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below the mark here, and that Rudge has 
taken things too easily. No doubt you have 
done good by stirrmg them up. But what's 
your objection to a chemist’s shop? I should 
have thought that any fool was equal to scraping 
pills and plaisters. Besides which I’ve been 
given to understand by Rudge, that the fullest 
confidence may be placed in Mr. Bannister’s 
judgment. By the way,’ he added, looking at 
Lansdowne sharply, ‘is he not some relation of 
your own P’ 

‘Yes,’ said Dr. Lansdowne, without varying 
his tone. ‘My father-in-law. I married his 
daughter. ’ 

He made this announcement. as though 
admitting the sky to be blue, or the fields 
green. 

Augusta was listening earnestly. She had 
never got so near to his personal history. He 
had never mentioned his wife before. Yet now 
he spoke as though he were in the habit of 
talking of her every day; or as though it 
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were by the merest accident that he had not 
done so. 

‘And,’ said Bolton, speaking with unusual 
hesitation, yet mindful of his sister’s hint, ‘ you 
lost her ? ’ 

‘She is dead, said Dr. Lansdowne, with 
emphatic brevity, rejecting the vaguer euphu- 
ism. 

His words answered Mr. Crotchet’s inquiry ; 
but his face responded to Augusta’s look of 
sympathetic interest. 

Well, if the chemist’s daughter were dead, 
there was an end of the misalliance. An 
awkward silence followed, broken only by Miss 
Posy’s audibly murmuring, 

‘Dear! Dear! What an afflicting comfort! 

‘Perhaps I may understand then,’ said Mr. 
Crotchet recovering himself, ‘ that you do not 
care to admit Mr. Timlings into so close a con- 
nection with your family ? ’ 

‘Just so, Mr. Crotchet. I did not care to 


discuss my private affairs the other afternoon at 
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our Board: but I have not the slightest objec- 
tion to owning to you personally that I do not 
wish to have Mr. Timlings associated with my 
father-in-law’s business. He is an old man, 
setting past his work. His business was a good 
one once, and has been long established : but it 
is worth little now, and is declining rapidly. 
The West End places have superseded it: the 
old medical men, who used to employ it, are all 
gone. My own father was one of them, and Dr. 
Dodds, of Bellingham, another. It is an out-of- 
the-way neighbourhood now, and is never likely 
to be better. My father-in-law wants to buttress 
it up: but I am anxious that he should turn 
what there is left into ready money, and 
retire. Mr. Timlings would soon get the upper 
hand of him, which would do no good to 
either. Frankly, 1 do not:desireto see Mr. 
Timlings in that position. He would be the 
wrong man in the wrong place.’ 

‘Which, in fact, is what you have considered 
him in Shellford.’ 
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Dr. Lansdowne did not deny the fact. 

Now this was troublesome to Mr. Bolton 
Crotchet. He wanted the money paid and the 
thing done with. It was a bore. 

With the air of a man who has seen every- 
thing, and knows everything, he continued, 
‘The fact of the matter is this, Lansdowne, when 
you've lived as long as I have, you'll know that 
the world is full of the wrong men, and the 
wrong women too: and they are every blessed 
one of them in the wrong places. You can’t 
alter it. It’s past mending. You must take 
them where you find them, and do your work 
with them or in spite of them, as suits you 
best. Here’s this one now. Even dirt must be 
somewhere, and so must he, since he can’t be 
evaporated. The fact is, he has been driven 
out of Shellford: and he must be allowed 
to get his living now, as well as_ other 
people.’ 

‘When you say “turned out,” Mr Crotchet, 
you forget that he dismissed himself. The 
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question was whether he was to be paid to stay 
on. With my experience of his incapacity, no 
option was left me but to oppose such a step, 
with all my influence, personal and pecuniary. 
- Medical progress and the safety of the people 
made it incumbent upon me to act as I did.’ 

Was it not for Augusta’s sake that Dr. Lans- 
downe stooped to these explanations ? 

He told himself that it was. 

‘Some people might say the progress of 
medicine, as represented by yourself.’ 

Out of regard for his daughter’s troubled 
looks, Mr. Crotchet covered this unpleasant re- 
mark with laughter, and labelled it a joke. 

But Lansdowne did not reply to it as 
such. 

‘Tt is unimportant,’ he replied coldly. ‘The 
subject under discussion does not touch my no- 
tions of how such an end is to be accomplished. 
The question is how far Mr. Timlings’ move- 
ments are to be decided by those notions. I 
repeat, that upon public grounds I objected to 
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his practising in Shellford : and upon public and 
private grounds I object to his practising in Mr. 
Bannister’s shop.’ 

‘It is remarkably unfortunate,’ said Bolton 
drily, ‘that he should have pitched upon this 
particular berth for himself. Can’t you give 
your relative a hint, you know, to be careful 
about him just at first? To taste, or smell, or 
to do something safe with the bottles he makes 
up P’ 

‘Papa! He would poison himself,’ said 
Augusta laughing; and good humour was re- 
stored for the moment. 

‘Well! but really you know,’ said Bolton 
condescendingly, ‘all beginners must make mis- 
takes. Everybody must suffer sometimes for 
other people’s blunders. Did you never poison 
your patient yourself, Lansdowne? Come now, 
confess. I’m sure I made a lot of false starts 
before I got fairly off on the road to suc- 
cess.” 

‘Painstaking ignorance is one thing, Mr. 
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Crotchet ; and contented ignorance and con- 
ceited ignorance another. But I will let you 
know my father-in-law’s decision in a day or two. 
IT am on my way there now.’ 

‘Well, you will not expect me to jom you 
in a professional crusade,’ said Bolton at parting. 
‘How mortally he hates the fellow,’ he re- 
marked to his daughter. 

‘He does not hate him, papa, so much as 
he hates to see his profession degraded by such 
creatures. Mr. Timlings is the most horrid 
young man | ever met.’ 

‘Simply because his hands are unwashed, 
and his manners unpolished, my dear. Now to 
my mind Lansdowne is simply the most self- 
opinionated fellow I ever came across.’ 

This assertion was partly made to elicit 
Augusta’s more important opinion ; but it failed. 
She said not another word. She would not be 
untrue to her ‘friend’; and what she really 
thought about him was not lightly to be 
spoken. 
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Nothing of all this could now shake her 
opinion of him, as she thought she knew him. 
To every word which he had uttered in the 
carriage she believed herself to have the key. 
How nobly he had owned his humbly born 
wife, and his plebeian father-in-law. How 
unreservedly he had admitted where he was 
influenced by personal feeling. How natural 
those feelings were; and how considerate to- 
wards his wife’s family. How she hoped it 
would all come right, and ‘right’ would of 
course be Dr. Lansdowne’s way. 

Thus she drove off silently enough by her 
father’s side, thinking far more of Dr. Lansdowne, 
and of the chemist’s shop, to which he had just 
directed his hansom, than of the new sights 
around her. 

Augusta Crotchet’s health had not suffered, 
as her father feared, by the change from Jamaica 
to England. Yet she had lost the brilliancy of 
colouring which she had preserved beneath a 


brighter sky. Her father missed too the ready 
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merriment which had distinguished her in that 
land of vivid sunshine. Life beneath an atmo- 
sphere which glorified every object that it 
touched, lent itself so readily to the expression 
of mirthful certainties. In England, doubt and 
mMisgiving crept in quickly enough beneath the 
half-leht of falling skies, dull with the depres- 
sion of mist and rain. With the splendour of 
her Indian summers vanished the unreflecting 
happiness of the girl. The serener happiness 
of mature life she could only hope to win, 
across the harrier of many doubtful years, the 
approach of which she was already beginning 
to forecast. What would they bring her, 
those unseen years? Would she ever traverse 
them at all; arriving at last at that second 
stage of content, which is no happiness at all 
to the young? Or would she go down, before 
that end was reached, beneath the seas of pas- 
sion or of trouble? One more for whom the 
world had been too strong ; love too bitter; or 
life too brief. 
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The first few days of their stay in town 
the father and daughter spent together in the 
midst of early fogs, both decidedly out of 
spirits. 

Forty years draw out the links of the 
strongest friendships to so fine a point that they 
cannot be relied upon; Mr. Crotchet had, 
therefore, no friends in town. Neither is it a 
comfortable thing for a man who is in the habit 
of extending tolerance to others, on the ground 
of their being both insignificant and ill-placed, 
to find that he has suddenly changed sides with 
the objects of his pity. As a nicely rounded © 
ball, to which the world was in the habit of 
playing cup, Mr. Crotchet objected to find 
himself unnoticed in a corner. 

He could not accommodate himself to his 
new circumstances. He really knew nothing 
whatever about London ; and he felt it compro- 
mising to his dignity to put questions which any 
passer-by might smile at. He could not find his 
way on foot from Charing Cross to Westminster. 
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He confused Kensington with Kennington. 
He was outrageously cheated, beg utterly 
ignorant of prices, and given to talking of 
money as though he knew where to find it. 
He knew nothing whatever of the modes of 
locomotion; could not find a single shop ; and, 
as for the churches, the first Saturday found 
him visiting a Jewish synagogue, conducting 
his blind sister among the horrified Rabbis ; 
and the following Sunday saw him trying to 
persuade Augusta that the Benchers of the 
Temple might be bribed to find them seats in 
their crowded place of worship. 

This sort of mistake is mortifying to a man 
given to talking positively of the duty of for- 
bearance, with ‘the wrong people in the wrong 
places.’ 

When he parted with Dr. Lansdowne, Mr. 
Crotchet had never thought less of him. He 
despised him for his unreadiness to part with 
the money he had promised ; and he disliked 


him for his adherence to his own opinions, 
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Dr. Lansdowne felt the coolness of their part- 
ing, and did not hasten to present himself at 
Mr. Crotchet’s hotel. | 

When at the end of some days he did him- 
self the honour of calling, he was not a little 
surprised at the warmth of his reception. It 
was more than cordial; it was even affection- 
ate. Mr. Crotchet was delighted to see him. 
Lansdowne rose in his estimation more rapidly 
than he had sunk. Here was a convenient and 
gentlemanly man, who knew his way about 
town. Mr. Crotchet fairly jumped at him. So 
solicitous was he to detain him, that he heard 
with equanimity that ‘Mr. Bannister declined 
Mr. Timlings’ proposal,’ as he ‘ intended at once 
to retire from business.’ 

Dr. Lansdowne did not, however, think it 
necessary to inform Mr. Crotchet how that 
decision had been arrived at, nor at what ex- 
pense to himself. 

By the next post Mr. Crotchet advised Mr. 
-Timlings of this conclusion. He also took upon 
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himself to settle the money matter, once and 


for all, by enclosing a cheque for £250 (the 
total amount subscribed) and by begging that 


Mr. Timlings’ future communications with him- 
self might be limited to the despatch of a 
stamped receipt. 

In the winding-up and sale of his father-in- 
law’s business, Dr. Lansdowne found plenty to 
detain him in town. Mr. Bannister took his 
assistance, grumbling gratefully, and promising 
himself to spend the remainder of his days 
upon his son-in-law’s prospective bounties. 

These occupations, however, did not pre- 
vent Dr. Lansdowne from finding plenty of 
time to devote to the Crotchets. He undertook 
the arrangements for the surgical treatment of 
Miss Posy’s eyes. He escorted the father and 
daughter everywhere. Under his guidance 
they really could see everything to the best 
advantage. There he always was—handsome, 
well-dressed, and attentive; never behind time, 


never out of place; the very perfection of 
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company. Useful and ornamental at once. 
Mr. Crotchet grew loud in his praise. 

Whilst her father picked up his good temper, 
Augusta recovered her mirth and good spirits. 
Rubbing his hands, Mr. Crotchet declared that 
he had never seen his daughter more animated, 
‘even at St. Cecilia’s;’ and he congratulated 
himself doubly on the wisdom which had made 
them quit Shellford. 

Only poor old Posy shook her head in the 
darkness, murmuring that it was ‘ mighty fine,’ 
but that ‘they were not all dead yet,’ and that 
‘there was no saying anything until they 
were.’ 


9] 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


MISS LILLY GOES OUT ALONE. 


AFTER Posy Crotchet went to London, a slight 
difficulty arose to perplex the remaining sisters. 

As Miss Lilly has been heard to remark, 
‘two and two,’ was the sisters’ rule, when 
taking the air. The twins with ‘Gin’ the 
poodle, might always be met upon the terrace, 
whilst Miss Lilly and Miss Fussy more often paid 
calls, settled small bills, and collected gossip 
in the village. On gusty evenings Miss Lilly 
did indeed pace the terrace in solitude; for 
she dearly loved a gale of wind ; but then she 
habitually kept within sight of the dining-room 
windows, and so avoided all appearance of 


unfeminine independence. 
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Now the question arose, must they all 
three walk about together? Must they take it 
in turns to remain at home, as they had done 
in former years, when death reduced the sister- 
hood to uneven numbers? Or must one of 
them begin to go about alone? 

Miss lilly, as the eldest, settled the 
question. She wasn’t ‘ going to remain indoors 
when no one was dead ; if anyone was to go 
tramping about alone, as if they had no family 
to go before or come after them,’ it should be 
her. She was ‘ happy to say she could hear her 
death before it came to her;’ and she had ‘ at 
any rate entered the world alone: whereas 
there were others that must wait to go singly, 
until they left it.’ She thus demolished both 
Miss Fussy and Miss Rosy ; and left them duly 
to take their airing up and down; whilst, freed 
from the control of a second will or opinion, 
she extended her walks and her observations in 
all directions. 


But she did not hurry herself, in attending 
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to her brother’s suggestion about Miss Aylmer. 
The proposed arrangement did not please her, 


for more reasons than one. She let a week or 


two elapse before she concerned herself in the 
least about it; and she gave several letters of 
her brother’s, in which the subject was men- 
tioned, to ‘ Gin,’ to worry. 

At length, however, she started for the 
Squire’s House. She chose a lowering after- 
noon, when a storm was clearly coming. The 
harvest had for the most part been gathered in, 
but a few heavy-headed sheaves yet remained 
standing in the yellow fields; among which 
pottered old Sudds the reaper, followed by 
Jimmy Clackett. 

Miss Lilly picked her way by a narrow 
path, which the sisters usually avoided, as it did 
not accommodate two abreast. When she 
came up to the old man he drew himself up, 
and pointing to the inky clouds, and to the 
lowering gloom of the horizon, warned her 


that it was ‘ after thundering.’ 
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She turned upon him sharply, declaring 
that ‘it couldn’t do it.’ Long ago, according to 
Miss Lilly’s remembrance, when they lived at 
Bellingham Park, the thunder used to break 
with a mighty concussion just over head; 
now it rolled and mumbled in an aimless 
fashion, full ten miles off at nearest. Then the 
lightning was always forked, now it was only 
sheet. Then balls of fire used to fall for 
the destruction of indiscreet wayfarers; now 
nothing ever fell but a few drops of rain. 

‘The only drops as is given gratis,’ ob- 
served Sudds, indicatmg by a contemptuous 
kick his apparently empty can. 

Sudds’ memory was a keyboard of very 
limited capacity ; but such as it was, he offered 
it to the upper classes, to play what tunes they 
liked upon; so long as they would pay for 
the compliment. He answered Miss Lilly’s 
reminiscences thus— 

Ah ! those was days, lady! Thunder was 
thunder then, and lightning was lightning, 
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Now it isn’t equal not to clearing off the flies. 
I valleys it only to turn the liquor. Ah! we 
wasn’t then not what we is now: and we isn’t 
now not to say what we was! Ale was ale 
then, and running free and easy ; now it’s only 
small beer, that comes creeping out o’ a pint 
pot, and ain’t of no account at all. I makes 
nothing of it now, I don’t. You may set a 
gallon o’ this against a quart o’ that, and not be 
where you were, by no means.’ 

‘Get it bottled, then, man,’ said Miss Lilly, 
tramping on, with her purse in her pocket. 

‘There goes one as'll live to lick her lips 
for a drop of water to cool her tongue! Tl 
thank the powers to let me see it ;’ grumbled 
the old man. 

Jimmy, indulging in expressive pantomime 
at his discomfiture, caught up the keg. 

‘Rattle away, old parched pea,’ he said 
jocosely. ‘Best send me with the can to the 
“Tantern.” It'll pay its own way by the weight 
of it; and father’s got “Coppers” safe in the 
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bar of the “ Man laden with Mischief,” drinking 
to Squire Crotchet’s health.’ 

‘Ay, run lad: but mind ye I’m an old 
customer; and they needn’t try to ring my 
sovereigns on the counter before they pass the 
change,’ said the reaper with a twinkle in-his eye. 

Sudds’ ‘money’ was too well known at the 
‘Lantern,’ to make such a caution necessary. It 
was a very soft and furry medium of exchange ;_ 
well hidden in an innocent looking drinking can, 
with a wide mouth, carefully closed. This last 
precaution was adopted out of consideration for 
the conscience of ‘Coppers,’ the late Squire’s 
keeper. But indeed ‘Coppers’ was well aware 
of the nature of Sudds’ ‘ harvesting,’ consisting 
as it mainly did of the game which he was thus 
enabled to pick up. 

Tgnorant tourists; innocent lady visitors, with 
children or poodles ; were sure to be met and 
sent about their business by ‘ Coppers’ with his 
gun. In vain they might plead that they them- 


selves had never met a hare on its own legs ; 
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that their dogs were far too fat to run; that 
they didn’t know a partridge from a pheasant ; 
off the Squire’s domain did ‘ Coppers’ turn them, 
till an excess of zeal became the only fault his 
late master urged against him. But such men 
as Sudds and Clackett were as much a part of 
the land as the game itself. ‘Coppers’ would 
as soon have thought of relinquishing his own 
perquisites as of turning informer against theirs. 
Well was he nicknamed ‘ Coppers,’ not only 
from the rounding of his shape and the colour 
of his clothing; but also from his extreme adap- 
tability to circumstances. He was in fact at 
every man’s service; even the tourists when 
they tried him. 

Avoiding the crackly stubble, which pierced 
her grey Paramatta shoes, Miss Lilly went on 
till, entering by the garden door, she stood 
before the ‘Squire's House.’ On the mat in 
the entrance lobby lay Jack the dog. He held 
a mutton bone between his paws, and affected 
sleep or indifference. At Miss Lilly’s approach 
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he slowly undid the corner of one eye ; winked 
at her, and closed it again. She wished to 
enter: but he lay extended at full length, and 
would not move. 

‘Shoo! dog!’ she said, but Jack slept on, 
a perfectly conscious canine slumber. Now 
Miss Lilly had never been known to give any 
dog a good name, ‘Gin’ possibly excepted, 
and ‘Jack’ knew all about it. He felt just as 
Miss Alymer’s butler would have done, had he, 
when airing himself upon the door-step, been 
addressed by a stranger as ‘Shoo! servant!’ 

Miss Lilly stood still, and picked two or 
three white hairs from her black gown, hairs 
which, as a matter of fact, had come from 
tebecca’s cat. These she dropped carelessly on 
the tip of Jack’s sensitive nose ; as if it were of 
no possible consequence what body they had be- 
longed to, or descended upon. Jack shook them 
off and shivered, dreaming a weak dream of 
hunted cats. His imagination thus unpleas- 


ingly stirred, what wonder was it that he 
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snarled, and showed his teeth, when she 
attempted to step over him, or to get at the 
bell by passing before him. Fearing an 
attack, Miss Lilly changed her plan. 

The drawing-room windows were on the 
left side of the door. These she approached 
and looked through, to see if Miss Aylmer were 
there to assist her. The room was empty. 

‘Ah!’ thought Miss Lilly, ‘she is sitting 
out in the dining-room yet. Anyone else 
would have got past that, by this time; but 
she always was a poor tottery thing, knocked 
over by circumstances as quickly as a spindle- 
legged chair.’ 

According to the rigid Crotchet code, grief, 
beginning in the bed-room, convalesced in the 
dining-room, and ended in the drawing-room, 
where it saw company. 

On the other side of the hall door were 
the study windows. Thither Miss Lilly now 
betook herself, peeping in carefully. Boxes of 
books stood packed in every direction. Dog 


Hee 
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whips, huntivg whips, string, straw and deal 
cases, covered the floor, and in the furthest 
corner, behind one of the biggest boxes, sat 
the object of her search. Miss Aylmer’s back 
was turned to the window, a coarse apron hung 
down over her crape flounces, and upon the 
floor before her, amongst the litter knelt—yes, 
actually knelt, Miss Lilly’s riddle of a nephew 
John Crotcaet. 

His clothing was covered with dust; bits 
of straw stuck out from amidst his sandy 
hair, scarcely in its present state to be distin- 
owshed from it. At the moment that his 
aunt perceived him, he was extending two 
dusty hands in eager speech. What he said she 
could not hear, but from his gesture it was evi- 
dent that he had at last found something which 
interested him, outside the pages of a book. 

Miss Lilly drew herself carefully together 
on one side of the window, stretching her neck 
so as to see all, whilst exposing the least possible 


part of her black bonnet and sharp features. 
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‘Looks just like his father did, she said, 
with a sudden awakening of memory at sight of 
the cence familiar room, ‘on the day we fetched 
him out of the stables to be confirmed. Just 
such another head full of straw, and just such 
astrange look. The Vicar came to ask for him, 
TY remember, bezause there wasn’t another boy 
in the parish fit to show ; and he wouldn’t come 
till we all eight called together, and we all 
eight listened at this very window when the 
Vicar fetched him in. He asked our brother, I 


remember, after his Godfathers, and Bolton said 


one was his doctor—that was Dodds,—and the 
other his schoolmaster, and that he’d gladly 
relieve them of their duties, and take these on 


himself. Then the Vicar laughed, and said to 


Papa—lI recall the very words—‘ He’s an 
intelligent lad, sir, and he'll do. A general 
knowledge of the duties of life is lkely to be 
of more service to him than specific doctrinal 
information.” So we pulled the thatch out of 


his head, and he went to be done with the 
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girls; but he kept the Bishop waiting! Bless 
me! what’s his son saying ?’ 

Miss Lilly’s curiosity was aroused. She 
wanted to hear as well as to see. The second 
window of the room was open. She fetched 
a compass round, across the grass, then giving 
thanks that she was herself, and not her sister 
Fussy, she took up her station by it. 

‘If you do not like to marry Mr. Rudge,’ 
were the first words she heard. Then John 
moved somewhat and pushed away one of the 
heavy boxes, so that the end of his sentence 
and Miss Aylmer’s answer were lost. 

‘It is too soon, much too soon; pray do 
not let anybody hear about it,’ Miss Aylmer 
entreated ; and John answered, 

‘Oh! no! I never speak. There are so 
few things really worth saying, if you think 
about them beforehand.’ 

‘If it is of so little importance as to be 
scarcely worth mentioning, do not let us say 


any more about 1a 
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Miss Aylmer’s tone betrayed peevishness, 
and she pushed back her chair as though to 
rise. 

‘ By saying what I have done, have I not 
expressly excluded this subject from the list 
of those not worth mention? If I had not 
thought it worth saying, should I have said it?’ 

‘Oh dear! Mr. Crotchet. You're far too 
clever for me. You put things so strangely, 
that my poor silly head can’t pretend to under- 
stand exactly what you mean.’ 

‘IT said quite plainly what I meant at first, 
did I not? I have thought about it. I meant 
it. It is a matter of much importance to me.’ 

Some big drops of rain began to fall. The 
wind sang in Miss Lilly’s ear through the 
aperture of the open window, and both these 
circumstances distracted her attention, and 
caused her again to lose several sentences. When 
next she could listen, the lady was saying— 

‘ You're very good, aren't you? What are 


ou going to be ?’ 
you gomg 
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‘T do not know what I am, beyond a lover 
of books; and I do not know what I am 
going to be. I am more of an enigma to 
myself than I can be to others. I have always 
felt that my only hope of a solution of that 
riddle lay in my obtainmg some external in- 
terpretation of it. In my finding, in short, 
some one who could translate me to myself.’ 

‘Ah!’ ejaculated Miss Aylmer. — ‘Someone 
to understand you! That is just what I have 
always longed for myself. . It has been,’ 
she ‘said, clasping her hands and agitating her 
curls, ‘ the dream of my existence to find some- 
one to understand me! And it has been 
your’s too! How singular.’ 

‘ Cheer up,’ said Miss Lilly, under her breath, 
from the wrong side of window, ‘I’m here. 
I'm coming. I understand you both!’ But 
it may be doubted if she did. 

That a young man of twenty-three should 
seek, from motives unconnected with love of 


gain, to marry an undesirable woman twenty 
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years his senior; this was a state of things 
which Miss Lilly’s experience lent her no plumb- 
line for fathoming. ‘The interpretation which 
she put upon the open page, surreptitiously 
read from behind the window frame, was in- 
deed a very different one. She believed that she 
knew all about it ; but she was quite mistaken. 
In any case the present scene was in very bad 
taste ; and she, Miss Lilly, would enter and put 
astop to it. She lingered yet a minute or 
two however, lest there might be something 
else to learn. 

‘We have, I imagine, John Crotchet was 
saying, ‘merely stated the musculine and the 
feminine sides of the same mental condition. 
Yet,—he added, speaking more to himself 
than to her—‘ yet, possibly we err is seeking 
the double solution. An answered riddle 
possesses no interest.’ 

‘IT never guessed a riddle in my life,’ she 
said, impatient of the doubt she could not 


understand. ‘Your Aunt Lilly now, she is so 
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sharp. She does say such comical things. 
You had better go and ask her what she 
thinks about you.’ 

‘My Aunt Lilly,’ he replied, ‘ decides every- 
thing by the measure of her very limited 
personal experience. Her interpretation is, 
therefore, I find, invariably narrower than the 
thing given to be explained.’ 

‘What would she think, if she knew this?’ 
You will be sure to keep it a secret, won't 
you? I would not for the world have people 
say, I did not show proper respect to dear Papa.’ 

‘You have only to consult your own wishes. 
You may rest assured that if my Aunt waits 
until her knowledge is increased by my mouth 
she will wait long enough.’ 

‘Just so,’ said Miss Lilly nodding emphati- 
cally. ‘I have waited long enough. Ill wait 
no longer.’ 

At this moment the rain began to descend 
in torrents. The wind rising as the storm 


approached, swept up the garden paths; and 
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shook and rattled at the study window. John 
Crotchet rose to shut it; and with her name 
upon his lips, saw his Aunt Lilly standing 
before him. 

Miss Lilly had turned to enter the house. 
Even she could not afford to despise the storm 
any longer, and ‘Jack’ had run howling in. 

It did not occur to John Crotchet to suspect 
his aunt of deliberate eavesdropping. She had 
to all appearances only been looking for some 
one to admit her; but she might possibly have 
overheard his last words. He kept his suspicions 
to himself, however, ranging them immediately 
among the category of things undesirable to 
utter. 

Miss Lilly meanwhile entered ; gloating over 
the confusion she expected her presence must 
produce. Not a bit of it. Her nephew had truly 
observed, that the precedents furnished by her 
experience formed too narrow a basis for safe 
deductions concerning his actions. At Miss 
Aylmer’s feet he still knelt, but the very evi- 
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dent cause lay apparently in her lap, whence 
rivers of ink pursued each other down her 
coarse kitchen apron. John was busily engaged 
in sopping them up with pieces of blotting paper. 

‘Miss Crotchet !’ she exclaimed in unfeigned 
agitation, ‘Why, how wet you are! So 
am J. Look what a state I’m in. Your 
nephew has been so kind in helping me with 
my books. He takes such an interest in books. 
Unfortunately, in coming back from shutting 
the window, he managed to spill the ink over 
my apron.’ 

John Crotchet had thus hoped to give a 
colourable pretence to Miss Aylmer’s agitation 
and to account for his own unusual attitude ; 
but his aunt’s suspicions had had more to feed 
on than he knew of. 

‘And you've been crying over that?’ said 
Miss Lilly. ‘Your eyes are as wet as my 
gown. You can’t deceive me. I've got all my 
seven senses about me.’ 


Miss Aylmer glanced nervously at John; 
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but that individual worked away imperturbably 
with the blotting paper. 

‘Won't five do for you, aunt?’ he asked 
calmly. 

‘No, sir. They won't. Isaid seven, and I 
meant seven. I said my sevens before you 
were born. ‘The wonders of the world, and 
the hills of Rome, and the colours of the 
rainbow, and plenty more.’ 

‘How do you make out seven senses, may 
one inquire?’ 

‘By not stopping at hearing and seeing, to 
be sure, sir, when there’s overhearing, and 
seeing through! Now Miss Aylmer, what 
have you got to say for yourself?’ 

‘Oh, Miss Crotchet! There’s nothing in my 
crying ; these sad family changes do give a great 
deal of trouble, and I get so easily upset.’ 

‘So does ink,’ said Miss Crotchet. 

‘But really the ink does not matter, Miss 
Lilly. Fortunately my gown is black. No, 


unfortunately, [ mean.’ 
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‘So is my gown black,’ said Miss Lilly, sitting 
stiffly on the edge of a distant chair; ‘but for 
all that I don’t care to have it wet. John, come 
here directly and dry my gown now. Get off 
your knees, sir, when folks come visiting. You’ve 
no more manners than your namesake, the dog. 
All of a piece his conduct and yours ; not 
troubling to put yourselves about, when people 
come to call. If manners makea man, as your 
father says, they’ve not made one of you. 
How’s Mr. Rudge, Miss Aylmer? We heard 
he had a bilious attack: but maybe that’s a 
secret.’ 

‘What a shocking temper the dear thing is 
in, whispered Miss Aylmer to John Crotchet. 

‘How much did she overhear? thought he. 
Does she know that I have just suggested to 
Miss Aylmer to marry me, if she would rather 
have me than Mr. Rudge; and that she has 
said she would ?’ 

Meanwhile he scrubbed away at his aunt’s 


dress. 
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‘There! That's enough. Take that straw 
out of your head, John; and go away, do! 
Take that nasty brute of a dog with you! Take 
the mutton bone too! How can you expect a 
young lady like Miss Aylmer to tell me all her 
secrets before you? [ve come on business, and 
it’s no concern of yours.’ 

John quietly picked up the dog’s bone and 
prepared to go. 

‘Oh! Miss Crotchet,’ cried Miss Aylmer. 
‘Pray do let your nephew stay and see you 
home. Itis so dangerous to be out alone in a 
thunder-storm. Do, Mr. Crotchet, pray shut 
that shutter to keep the hghtning out. Oh! 
dear Miss Lilly, what a mercy you didn’t get 
struck, coming.’ 

‘Not a farthingsworth of mercy in it. 
Common sense, that brought me here before the 
storm began, and that'll keep me here until it’s 
ended. That’s a mercy if you like; common 
sense. Not that it ever does lighten now to 


wink at—for those that don’t wink by nature,’ 
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she added. ‘ Well, Miss Aylmer, if you don’t 
think my nephew’s presence of any account, ’m 
sure I don’t. So I make you my compliments. 
We've all heard of it. At your time of life 
youre not of course thinking of making a mys- 
tery of it; or of keeping it long about.’ 

‘Oh! Miss Crotchet,’ faltered the confused 
lady. ‘How funny you are. I’m sure I don’t 
know what you can mean. Mr. Crotchet, 
would you shut that door. The thunder is 
coming in so! One! two; do count your pulse, 
Miss Lilly. It’s coming nearer. It really 1s.’ 

‘Send for Mr. Rudge if you want your pulse 
counted, Can you attend to what Pve come to 
say? My brother’s gone to London; he wants 
to come to this house, you know, and to get the 
workmen in. If you like to come to stay with 
us, when you turn out of this, you’re welcome. 
You've not got anywhere else that I know of to 
vo to. Have you thought what you're going to 
do? Youcan’t get married till the year’s out, 


and it won’t do to look as if you were hanging 
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on to Mr. Rudge before the time. My brother 
thought, at least we all think, you had better 
come to us; say this day week. Posy’s gone to 
town. You can sleep in her place, you know, 
with Rosy.’ 

Miss Aylmer looked a good deal surprised. 
‘Thank you very much, Miss Crotchet. It’s 
very flattering to me, I’m sure, that your brother 
should wish me to be taken into the family. 
But it seems very sudden to go out. You see 
Tm in such trouble altogether. Poor dear 
Papa’s affairs are all unsettled yet, and so are 
my plans; and the probate duty is so much 
heavier this year than it was last, they tell me; 
and I can’t depend upon either of my executors, 
I mean his executors. They both of them live 
up in the north, and one of them is an Irvingite. 
Such a pity, isn’t it! But I must tell you; 
you are making a mistake. I’m not going to 
marry Mr. Rudge.’ 

‘ Not going to marry him! You mean to say 
he hasn’t asked you yet?’ 

VOU. LE I 
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‘Tt would not be quite fair to Mr. Rudge to 
talk about that, would it?’ 

‘Not fair to Rudge! Fiddle-faddles. What’s 
Rudge that he should not be mentioned? Then 
folks must have made it up, because he came once 
too often to visit the Squire. I did think love 
of lucre would have spurred him on to do it.’ 

This was too much for Miss Aylmer. 

‘Miss Crotchet, she said, ‘I don’t mind 
confessing to you that if l had meant to marry 
any one like that, I need not have been here 
now.’ 

‘Oh no!’ said Miss Lilly, ‘of course not. 
We need none of us have been here now; 
though goodness knows where else we should 
have been. ‘Then you refused him?’ 

‘Yes really. I do hope he'll get over it. He 
seemed very anxious.’ 

‘Oh! he'll get over it. Not a doubt about 
that. Don’t make yourself uneasy. Mrs. 
Rudge, the first, will find him none the worse 


when she gets him back again. Perhaps that’s 
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what you were telling my nephew when I 
came into the room? Better tell me. It’s done 
storming now. Im going. John, come and 
hold the umbrella over me. Im as wet as a 
fish.’ 

John obeyed, taking leave of Miss Aylmer 
by a look only. Such necessities as this were 
educating his very features. For some time he 
and his aunt walked on in silence. Then she 
spoke. 

‘She must take him—Rudege, I mean. 
There are reasons why she should. You've 
heard them, Pll undertake to say?’ 

John made no reply. Miss Lilly was 
irritated. 

‘Hold the umbrella straighter, sir; and 
look as if you would answer me if you could. 
She has been talking it over with you, and you 
couldn’t say “ Bo” to that goose.’ 

Presently they entered an old-fashioned 
street, rendered highly respectable by Mr. 
Rudge’s living there. Miss Lilly halted. 


be 
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‘I’m going in here. At my time of life it’s 
only a proper compliment for me to call and 
inquire after the old gentleman. Come in 
with me, and sit in the patients’ room. There’s 
the best of reading there, the Bible, and all 
the bound numbers of the Dispensary reports, 
and Rudge, (that was old Rudge the father,) 
“On the Functions and Failures of the Respira- 
tory Organs.”’ 

‘T'll leave you the umbrella. It will be of 
more service to you,’ said John, depositing that 
valuable substitute, and departing before Miss 
Lilly had time to remonstrate. In his place, 
Mr. Rudge stood before her. He was just 
shutting his cupboard door upon a suspicious 
looking bottle. It was not his hour for visitors ; 


and he looked discomposed at the sight of her. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


AN -ADVERTISEMENT. 


Mr. Timiines duly received the cheque for two 
hundred and fifty pounds, sent him by Mr. 
Bolton Crotchet. On the morning of the day 
after, he packed his portmanteau for leaving 
Shellford. He hada long and confidential inter- 
view with Mr. Rudge; and he told his anxious 
mother that he was going up to London, to 
look out for another opening, since Bannister’s 
had failed him. He gave her no address, but 
desired that letters might be forwarded to the 
General Post Office; where he would call for 


them 


a practice still permitted at that date. 
Mr. Crotchet’s letter containing the cheque 


had been dated from a private hotel, Maitland’s, 
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in Piccadilly. Thither Mr. Timlings at once 
betook himself. He did not, however, inquire 
for Mr. Bolton Crotchet. He merely engaged a 
cheap attic at the top of the house, and arranged 
to take his meals where he chose. ‘Twenty years 
ago, in hotels of the first class, families of preten- 
sion kept strictly to their own private sitting- 
rooms. Mr. Timlings therefore ran no more risk 
than he chose of meeting the Crotchet family 
in the hall or on the stairs. If, however, he 
wished to observe the comings and goings of 
the family and their friends, he had every 
opportunity of doing so unperceived. 

As a matter of fact, no visitor ever asked 
for Mr. Crotchet, no doctor ever came to see 
Miss Posy’s eyes, no call was ever paid by Dr. 
Lansdowne—and he was by far the most 
frequent caller the family ever had—unobserved 
by Mr. Timlin 


of his bed-room door, on the top landing, flirt- 


os, Hither he chanced to be out 


ing with the chamber maid; or he happened to 


be looking over the spiral staircase. Occasion- 
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ally even, he was reading the news, just behind 
the screen near the coffee-room door, and 
could note all arrivals and departures with 
ease. 

Mr. Bolton Crotchet was finishing his break- 
fast in his private sitting-room one morning, a 
short time after Mr. Timlings’ arrival at the 
hotel, awaiting Dr. Lansdowne’s appearance to 
accompany himself and his daughter to Kew. 
Augusta was standing by the window, rejoicing 
in the glimpses of rare sunshine upon the faces 
of the opposite houses, which promised well for 
their drive. She wanted to admire the Gardens 
in their autumn dress, as she had heard that 
they deserved to be admired. 

This was to be the last day of Dr. Lans- 
downe’s stay in town. They had been a whole 
fortnight in London together. A fortnight not 
without its influence upon them both. For 
him it had done much. He had re-entered his 
former world. He had called upon such old 


friends of his father’s as still remembered hin. 
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Being mostly professional men, October found 
them at their posts. He had been received 
with signs of kindness and interest. Two 
years’ seclusion at Shellford seemed to have 
banished his old troubles, or to have con- 
verted them into malevolent but powerless 
spirits which he could afford at length to despise. 

As to the object of his visit to town, the 
ostensible object at least, he mentioned it 
unreservedly, confessing that he had undertaken 
to set up his father-in-law, Mr. Bannister the 
chemist, in a private way of life. 

He alluded to his children; to his present 
work and prospects; and he spoke of his past 
sorrows, as a man speaks of the dead. It had 
all been received with that courteous accep- 
tance accorded by men of the world to state- 
ments of like nature. 

If there had been any coldness, any hesitation 
at first, any word said of the young man’s past ; 


all this was to be taken as cleared up now. 
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Considering his wife’s inferior birth and in- 
convenient connections, her loss was no doubt 
a rather fortunate circumstance. It would 
enable him to start afresh in life, and to do 
better next time. Several elderly gentlemen 
asked him to their houses to meet their wives 
and daughters; and he was well received by 
those ladies. They knew him only as a hand- 
some young widower, who was doing well in 
his profession in the country. 

‘What a pity you don’t return to town,’ 
several of them had said to him. 

‘Perhaps some day I may,’ he had 
answered, ‘but it’s hard work for a man living 
in London alone. I find the country more 
to my taste.’ 

‘But you're here now alone, aren’t you?’ 

Dr. Lansdowne answered with some hesita- 
tion, 

‘Well, no; not alone exactly. The fact 1s, 


I have some friends up; staying in a hotel and 
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I see a good deal of them. It’s an old West 
Indian and his family.’ 

‘Ah! indeed. There are ladies in the 
family ?’ said the master of the house. 

‘Where is the family without them?’ 
Lansdowne had answered smiling; and that 
evasion had settled the question in the mind of 
his interlocutors. 

Now all this was coming to anend. The 
last day of his possible stay in town had ar- 
rived. His forsaken patients must be re- 
membered. Mr. Bannister had for some days 
been installed in his new lodgings, and had 
cashed a cheque for two hundred pounds upon 
his son-in-law’s banker; and yet Mr. Bolton 
Crotchet, looking on complacently at the doctor’s 
attentions to his daughter, had been asked for 
no decisive interview by that gentleman. In 
daily expectation of such an event, Mr. Bolton 
Crotchet had made up his mind to be gracious. 
He liked the handsome face, the frank manners, 


the general helpfulness of the suitor. He 
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liked also the attentions which were bestowed 
upon himself, and the well-lned purse which 
made the greed of grain an unlikely incentive 
to devotion. 

Something also may be laid to the charge 
of his native obstinacy. He had been told by 
Miss Lilly that Dr. Lansdowne would be an un- 
suitable match for his daughter. He had con- 
tradicted her, and he meant to abide by the 
contradiction if necessary. It was worth con- 
sidering too, that as the wife of Bernard 
Lansdowne he would have his daughter close 
at hand in Shellford. Or if he should come to 
dislike the position of a son-in-law at every 
one’s beck and call in the village, he might 
remove to town, and frequent the ‘Squire’s 
House’ only as a seaside resort. For. so easy- 
going a man life was fertile in agreeable experi- 
ments. As one of such, he was willing to try 
Dr. Lansdowne, if only the man would declare 
himself. Surely since he himself had fixed 


this for his final day in their society, he could 
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scarcely Intend to leave it, a meaningless point 
to an empty page. 

Mr. Bolton Crotchet would not have owned 
it for the world ; but he was not without some 
secret anxiety on Augusta’s account as became 
a father who meant his daughter to be happy. 

Happy enough she looked just now, stand- 
ing by the window to wait for Dr. Lansdowne’s 
arrival; but the excitement which brought 
colour to her fancies and light to her eyes this 
morning was of fear rather than of pleasure. 
As they drew nearer together, something in his 
manner recalled perpetually the memory of 
those strange words which he had said in Shell- 
ford. Between them a veil seemed to extend, 
as impossible to rend as it was to describe. There 
were moments when Augusta held herself alone 
to blame; when she reproved herself for a 
morbid imagination: but in vain; the nearer 
he approached her, the more the truth was 
forced upon her, that she saw his face indeed 


clearly, line by line, and lineament by linea- 
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ment ; but that it was always as an image 
marred by some interposing medium. 

To-day must surely be decisive. This day 
the glass must be shivered; the veil rent, or 
left to hang for ever, a curtain between them, 
which no hand afterwards would have power 
to tear away. 

When she turned from the window on his 
entrance, she realised at once that he too was 
conscious of the approach of a decisive moment. 
There was something of eager anticipation, of 
joyful on-looking in his whole bearmg. That 
he was about, as he had once said, to ‘ explain’ 
himself to her, she could no longer doubt. On 
that explanation, far more than on any precon- 
ceived intention, or on any impulse of her own, 
depended, Augusta knew, their fate, and the 
fate of their friendship. 

Something in all that had passed had pre~ 
vented her feeling the loving certainty of the 
girl, to whom the final words are but the touch 


upon the last leaf ready to fall. 
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With a new light of hope in his eyes, and 
a new smile upon his lips, he came up to her 
eagerly, and took her hand in his; commenting 
upon the rare sunshine, as a good augury for 
their expedition. But at that instant, Augusta 
suddenly remembered the sone that he had lent 
her, months ago, with Janet’s name upon the 
title page; and her own consequent reverie. 
She knew now how he had looked, how he 
had smiled in those days gone by. This re- 
membrance agitated her. The sunlight was 
eclipsed by some passing cloud; and in the 
paler light the dead girl seemed to steal between 
them: to separate their warm palms with her 
clay-cold fingers. Augusta withdrew her hand 
from his grasp, and turned from him, To con- 
ceal her emotion from his anxious eyes, she took. 
up the first sheet of the paper which her father 
sat reading. It was the ‘Weekly Advertiser,’ 
and the number was five or six days old. 
Whilst waiting for the ‘Times,’ Mr. Crotchet 
was obliged to put up with it. Augusta cast 
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her eyes absently over the names and notices in 
the first column, and Dr. Lansdowne addressed 
some question to Mr. Crotchet about the order- 
ing of the carriage for Kew. 

Suddenly, in the second column, her eyes 
lighted upon words which arrested the whole 
current of her thoughts. 

Was it a hallucination ? was she dreaming ? 
She read them over and over again, She told 
herself with pitiful simplicity, that she must be 
mistaken, yet no reading or re-reading could 
alter the sense of the words, as they stood 
clearly and distinctly before her, at the head of 
the second column of the paper, 

‘If this should meet the eyes of Janet 
Lansdowne, formerly Janet Bannister, she is 
earnestly entreated to return to her home. She 
will be immediately acknowledged; and all 
will be forgotten and forgiven, by her afflicted 
husband and father. If dead, a reward will be 
paid for official authentication of the fact. 
Apply to A. B. C., at the office of this paper.’ 
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Bolton Crotchet could not imagine why his 
daughter left the room so hastily; carrying 
with her that piece of his paper which he was 
about to read and before lie had had time to 
consult her about their expedition. Left to 
himself, however, he ordered the carriage at 
once, taking it for granted that she had merely 
gone to prepare herself for the drive. Mean- 
while he engaged Dr. Lansdowne in a political 
discussion, which prevented that gentleman’s 
paying his usual visit to Miss Posy. 

The first sight of the advertisement produced 
upon Augusta a shock of surprise which de- 
stroyed, for the time, the capacity for pain. It 
caused only a desire for immediate action, to 
avert as long as possible the deferred but 
inevitably foreseen suffering. She quickly tore 
off the notice and thrust it into her pocket. She 
did not wish curious eyes to read it whilst she 
was out. Then putting on her things, she 
hurried into her aunt’s room. 

Miss Posy’s eyes had been operated upon 
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some days earlier. The doctors gave small 
hopes of success, owing to her age and infirmi- 
ties. Meanwhile she sat ina dark room, grown 
more tremulous than ever, and attended by 
Nurse Weasel, who had been summoned from 
Shellford for the purpose. Augusta did not 
like Mrs. Weasel. Old age, disease, or accident 
must end our days, it is true: but it is objection- 
able to be much in the society of a person 
professionally addicted to obtruding these events 
upon notice. 

As Augusta entered her aunt’s room, with 
her senses painfully sharpened by the shock 
she had just received, she saw Mrs. Weasel 
push a letter under the sofa cushion, and with 
evident desire for concealment seat herself upon 
the same. 

In answer to a questioning look from 
Augusta, she explained that it was from her 
friend Rebecca Widgeon ; and that Miss Posy 
had a letter also from her sister, Miss Rese. 

‘There’s nothing in it, Augusta,’ said the old 


VOL. II. K 
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woman, ‘nurse has read it to me. I didn’t 
care to hear it. I don’t mind about letters. 
There’s another somewhere for your father, from 
Lilly. It’s sealed up, and feels very thick. 
Bridget, where is it?’ Mrs. Weasel handed it 
to Augusta, eyeing her strangely as she did so. 
Nor during the whole of the girl’s stay in her 
aunt’s room did Mrs. Weasel cease fingering 
Rebecca Widgeon’s letter, whilst staring 
curiously at Augusta. 

‘Where's the rest of the ‘ Advertiser,” my 
dear?’ said her father, as she re-entered the 
dining-room. ‘ Lansdowne has a fancy for it: 
or he’s civil enough to say so, for I haven't 
offered him the ‘‘‘Times.”” 

‘I took it up into my room,’ she answered 
briefly. ‘I will fetch it if Dr. Lansdowne 
wishes to see it.’ 

‘On no account,’ answered he. Noticing 
the peculiarity of manner, he attributed it to 
girlish unwillingness to perform the service 


asked of her. ‘On no account. I can get my 
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papers by-and-by, when we return from 
Kew.’ 

‘Father,’ she said, turning her back upon 
Dr. Lansdowne, ‘here’s a letter for you from 
Aunt Lilly. It was enclosed in one to Aunt 
Posy ; she had better not hear it if there’s any- 
thing exciting in it.’ 

‘Neither had I,’ -he replied, getting up. 
‘I must not be excited, and your Aunt Lilly 
always excites me. I'll leave it to you. You 
can read it at your leisure; and tell me what 
it’s all about. Come, let’s be off.’ 

Lansdowne being far too deeply in love 
not to notice the alteration in Augusta since 
she had re-entered the room, was bent on 
ascertaining that such a change had no connec- 
tion with himself, and was not likely to affect 
their mutual relations. 

‘Your aunt is worse?’ he said, anxiously,. 
seeking an opportunity to detain her, whilst her 
father passed down the stairs. 

‘Not at all, thank you.’ 


ke 3% 
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He gazed at her with solicitude; but no 
answering expression re-assured him. She 
tried to follow her father. Then he drew from 
his pocket a tiny jewelled Bonbonniere of 
antique French work, which he had picked up 
at a jeweller’s the day before. It was a costly 
thing ; egg-shaped, of dark blue enamel, em- 
bossed with flowers, and adorned with figures 
of the time of Louis XV. The rims were 
mounted in gold and set with diamonds. 

Outside in gilt letters these words encircled 
it :— 

‘Ou PAmitié repose 


Mon Amour est éclose.’ 


and in the inside it bore the complimentary 


motto 
‘Quand ceci éclora 


Mon Amour finira.’ 


‘Look,’ he said, ‘the mottos struck me. 
was pleased with them. Do you like it?’ 
She did not answer. Her eyes rested upon 
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the shining letters, but she could not read them ; 
they were dim with tears. 

‘Will you not accept it?’ he asked, proffer- 
ing the glistening toy. ‘I brought it in hopes 
that it might remind you of our compact that 
day upon the beach at Shellford. Do you re- 
member ?’ 

‘That we were to be friends; friends only, 
and nothing more,’ she answered quickly. 

‘Well, I fear our friendship as such has 
been rather a failure,’ he said smiling. ‘ Will 
you not see what this silly little thing says of 
such friendships? I brought it to speak for 
Mie. 

She put it from her, silently ; and her father’s 


voice, calling, compelled them both to descend. 
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CHAPTER 2 AVIT: 


MISS LILLY'S LETTER. 


Mr. CrotcHeT, as we know, prided himself 
upon his shrewdness; he also permitted him- 
self a certain freedom of speech. When, 
therefore, the two young people followed him, 
into the carriage silent and discomposed, he 
made up his mind that the time was come for 
him to interfere. 

A word or two rightly interposed at this 
crisis might, he conceived, enable them to 
come to a mutual understanding with a view to 
‘living happy ever after,’ which was what he 
always intended his daughter to do. 

No sooner had they reached the gardens 


than he was struck by Lansdowne’s evident 
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desire to speak to Augusta alone, and by her 
equally evident reluctance to allow him an 
opportunity. These signs he misinterpreted. 
Expressing a sudden interest in the contents 
of Miss Lilly’s unopened letter, he left Augusta 
to read it sitting upon a sunny bench, and 
drew his proposed son-in-law aside. 

‘What's the matter, Lansdowne? My 
daughter’s out of spirits. She was all right 
this morning. Come down this way, where 
she can’t see or hear us.’ 

‘T fear I may be partly to blame, Mr. Crot- 
chet. I said something to her just before start- 
ing which I am afraid she misunderstood.’ 

‘You had better say it to me then, and see 
if [ can understand it. Say it plainly, that’s 
as 

‘Plainly, then, Mr. Crotchet, I desire most 
earnestly to marry your daughter; but I am 


afraid that she will not have me, and that you 
will refuse me for a son-in-law.’ 


‘Have you told her so?’ 
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‘Well, no; not exactly.’ 

‘That is to say, not so plain as you’ve told 
me, I suppose ?’ 

‘Well, no.’ 

‘You don’t deserve her, you know. Youre 
not half good enough for her ; and besides she 
will only be your second choice, and she ought 
t> be some fine young fellow’s first. But so 
long as you are her first choice I shan’t quarrel 
with you; and you'll be that or nothing. You 
may ask her; but, mind this one thing, if she 
does not want you, you must take yourself right 
off. I won't have any hanging round and worry- 
ing. I hate that sort of thing. I don’t mean 
her to be bothered ; and I don’t intend to be 
bothered myself. If she chooses you, I shall 
think the better of you. If she refuses you, I 
shall think the worse. Another thing; I hate 
long, dawdling preliminaries in matters of this 
sort. If she says Yes, to you, you may settle it 
as soon as she is willing. She has got plenty of 


money and so have you; but if she says No, you'll 
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be pleased to take yourself off at once. We'll 
shake hands and go our ways. The world is 
wide enough for us all.’ 

“I understand you, sir, perfectly... Ul ‘re- 
turn to Shellford at once if Pm so unfortu- 
nate.’ 

‘You misunderstand me, young man, 1m- 
mediately! Shellford is my home. I have my 
house there and my property; my family and 
my interests are there. I’m squire of the 
place, and it will not suit me to be banished 
from it; or to have my daughter made uncom- 
fortable there. Youre young; you must plant 
yourself elsewhere.’ 

‘ But, sir, my practice.’ 

‘Your practice! I care nothing for your 
practice; and I don’t believe that you do. I 
care only for my daughter. You must buy 
another practice or go without one ; it’s nothing 
to me. Do what you choose ; but you'll only ask 
her on that condition. Those are my terms, you 
understand. On your honour. If she accepts 
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you, well and good; if she rejects you, you 
accept the rejection and leave Shellford to us. 
I give you a fair chance.’ 

‘So be it,’ said Dr. Lansdowne gravely. 

‘Tl give you half an hour to have it out, 
whilst I take a walk round the gardens. I 
shall look for you near the entrance. You will 
explain my absence to my daughter.’ 

With a hasty shake of the hand they 
parted. 

Now this was all very well, but Mr. Bolton 
Crotchet’s commercial turn of mind had placed 
his. would-be son-in-law in a painfully ludicrous 
position; and Dr. Lansdowne was fully alive 
to it. To get himself accepted or rejected 
finally in the space of about half an hour, 
measured by the hands of that gentleman’s 
watch! It was treating him as though he were 
a bill, to be accepted, endorsed and filed with- 
out delay ; and the young lady as though she 
were a merchant, bound to signify her inten- 


tions with regard to the same, at her earliest 
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convenience, per post. Mr. Bolton Crotchet 
talked of giving him a fair chance; it was not 
even giving his own daughter a fair chance. 
It did not seem to have entered into his cal- 
culations that Augusta’s ‘no,’ or ‘ yes,’ might 
be not exactly either; in which case Dr. Lans- 
downe would be bound to explain to her that 
he must be taken or left at once, just as he 
was, or that he must go away and never see 
her face again. No room was allowed him to 
prove his devotion by persistence. No oppor- 
tunity to overcome reluctance by tender 
pleading. It was not even as though they had 
been some fond young boy and girl, with foolish 
eyes blinded by the glow of love; he was a 
man conscious of a past to explain, and she a 
woman, high-souled and intelligent, ready to 
criticise and to judge, before she committed 
herself to the guidance of her affections. 

Dr. Lansdowne chafed against these restric- 
tions; but having, for the first time, placed 


himself in the disadvantageous position of one 
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who asks, he could scarcely, he knew, expect 
to dictate to the man who gave, especially 
when the gift proposed was the hand of a dear 
and only daughter. In the contrast between 
his relations with the father-in-law that he al- 
ready had, and the father-in-law that he pro- 
posed to have, there was something which 
struck him as more than funny. 

Mr. Bolton Crotchet having made all these 
agreeable arrangements, lighted a cigar. Then 
he took out his watch, and counted quite five 
and twenty minutes on for his daughter’s court- 
ship, whilst he reckoned five and twenty years 
back to recall his own. It was a gay scene in 
which this effort of memory landed him. The 
colours did but show the brighter by contrast 
with his present surroundings. That engage- 
ment was all as such things should be. There, 
there had been no previous marriage ; there, 
there were no inconvenient relations; there, 
there were no uncertain depths of character to 


sound. The picture that his imagination re- 
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called showed him the loveliest Creole girl, the 
belle of the spring balls, rejecting three 
partners, at once for her turn round the pa- 
vilion and for her dance through life, by the 
magic word ‘engaged.’ Accepting the fourth, 
himself, taking with one monosyllable a stick 
of gilded sugar cane and the hand that offered 
it, between the circles of a waltz. Mr. Crotchet 
sighed. Ah! Augusta was not much like her 
mother. She was the product of a different 
age. 

Mr. Crotchet had seen something of society 
in England now. He was able to estimate it 
pretty correctly, after his own peculiar fashion ; 
but, ike most men of his age, he gave a longing 
preference to the ways of his youth. They 
kept the stern realities of life for the counting- 
house then ; now they were discussed in every 
drawing-room. Women at that well remem- 
bered time and place were never too busy to 
laugh, or flirt, or dress. If they did their duty 


then, they amused their husbands or their 
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lovers. Now in this colder land, they took up 
science or philanthropy; they thought, or 
spoke of thinking. They arranged learned 
books upon their shelves, and stole opinions, 
social or political. In their dealings with man- 
kind they aspired to moral influence, holding 
that they must know best. They wished to be 
companions, or even guides, instead of pets and 
playthings. Where was the woman of his 
fancy now? If Augusta’s marriage deprived 
him of her happy company, might he still strive 
to find that kitten of his own? In the curling 
wreaths of smoke from his cigar he saw such a 
one, dressed in soft furs, whisking an active tail 
about his feet; ready alternately to teaze and 
purr. Her round black eyes, sparkling with 
fun, but not too deep; her tiny claws alert to 
tickle, but too well-bred to scratch. And her 
wishes—well, material enough for him to gratify. 
A woman who wants only what can be bought, 
is such a comfort to an elderly man. 


It was a moment of weakness. What 
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would Miss Lilly say? That he had better 
have married Miss Aylmer, that she would 
have been far more suitable? The notion 
tickled his fancy. Marry that ridiculous old 
maid! Having driven his thoughts to this, to 
him, diverting conclusion, he discovered that 
the half hour was up, and turned towards the 
entrance to find his daughter. Greatly to his 
surprise he did not see either her or Dr. Lans- 
downe anywhere. 

Left to herself, Augusta got out her aunt’s 
letter; but although her eyes rested upon the 
sheets of Miss Lilly’s writing, her thoughts 
refused to answer to Miss Lilly’s call. What 
was she to say to Dr. Lansdowne when he 
forced an interview upon her? His face 
told her that such was his intention. What 
were he and her father absenting themselves 
for? She was afraid to move, for fear of 
missing them. Could there be another Janet 
Lansdowne? It was not a very common 


name ; but still there might be. But then the 
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coincidence of the maiden name also made it 
| pretty nearly impossible. Was the advertise- 
ment a hoax? This was what she inclined to 
think. If so, who could be guilty of such a 
low and vulgar piece of spite? She could not 
know such a person; but yes, there certainly 
might be one, that was Mr. Timlings. She 
was confused and bewildered; she could not 
decide for herself. She would show the paper 
to her father as soon as they returned home ; 
meanwhile she would persistently refuse any 
private conversation with Dr. Lansdowne. If 
she stuck to her father’s side, he could not 
force an interview upon her. 

This decision to throw the burden of the 
secret upon her father’s judgment relieved her 
mind, and enabled her to turn to her aunt's 
letter. What she read there soon fixed her 


attention. Miss Lilly wrote thus :— 


‘Dear Brotuer,—I have things to tell you 


which will make even Posy open her eyes, 
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unless she is blinder than I give her credit for 
being. Last Tuesday I went to the Squire’s 
House, to do your bidding and invite Miss 
Aylmer, in return for your Bank paper. 

‘T found your son there, a mass of dust and 
stubble, on the floor at the lady’s feet. I did 
not like the appearance either of it or of him ; 
so I stepped in, on my way home, to give Mr. 
Rudge a hint that, if Miss Aylmer was 
engaged to him, he had better be paying more 
heed to her. 

‘Mr. Rudge was the worse for drmk! He 
was. He may deny it, but it’s true. And that’s 
not all. He swore. He didso. In dear Papa’s 
time it was often done, out of doors, at dogs 
and so forth ; but now-a-days, gentlemen forget 
themselves if they do so; most of all in the 
presence of women, in their own parlours ; and 
Mr. Rudge forgot himself. As he was not 
master of his tongue he said many things he 
did not mean to let out. He said that young 
man, you have in London with you, stole Miss 
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Aylmer’s affections from him, and then threw 
her over for our girl, because she has the 
largest expectations. He said that the same 
person had whiled away his patients, and had 
ruined Mr. Timlings’ prospects. He swore 
he would have his revenge, too. Think of that 
for Mr. Mortimer’s churchwarden! He further 
said, and this is the chief thing, that Dr. 
Lansdowne had, it was well known, a living 
wife somewhere ; that Mr. Timlings had gone 
up to London to find her ; and that they would 
produce her ere long. Hernameis Janet, She 
is, as we heard, the daughter of one, Bannister, 
an apothecary. She is shut up somewhere in a 
house for mad ; but is not out of her wits at all, 
some folks say. Two hundred and fifty pounds 
has Mr. Timlings gone to town upon; and if 
you'll remember, brother, you gave him fifty of 
that yourself, and Lansdowne gave him a 
hundred and fifty. Timlings is using it now 
against the man that gave it him; to find his 


wife for him; but it will be to his gain in the 
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end; for Rudge is bound to admit him into 
partnership when they’ve driven the other 
doctor off the field. 

‘You had better not let your daughter hear 
all this, it is not proper for agirl. I told you 
it would not answer wishing her to be “ happy.” 
Maybe the other father, old Bannister the 
chemist, wished his girl to be “happy.” See 
what comes of it. 

‘ Rudge has called round since, apologising 
and denying; begging me not to believe my 
own eyes or ears. 

‘But I think it my duty to write this to 
you, as the present head of our family. 

‘P.S.—Miss Aylmer says she heard his 
little children saying one day, how their 
mamma came down from heaven to visit them, 
and their papa took her away again, without 
even letting her see them.’ 

so ended Miss Lilly’s long letter. As 
she finished reading it, Augusta rose quickly 
and went in the opposite direction to that 


Te 
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at which they had entered, in search of her 
father. Failing to find him, she sat down 
again upon a tree-covered bench, unable any 
longer to conceal the disgust and indignation 
which these scandalous reports had caused her. 
Her course of action became, she felt, at once 
more decided but more difficult. To say that 
she beheved one word of her Aunt Lilly’s 
letter, would have been an expression far too 


strong. The sense of bitter doubt was, however, 
sufficient for the moment to dispel all other 


emotions, and to make her disposed to seek an 
opportunity of ridding herself of the presence 
of the man to whom it could be attached, 
before her nerves, overstrung and tortured by 
the suddenness of the accusations, should have 
failed, and left her to maturer and possibly 
juster reflections. 
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CHAPTER XX1X. 
A TELEGRAM FOR MR. BANNISTER. 


Mr. BaNnIsTer had, with the aid of his son-in- 
law, got into Jodgings in Holloway. After the 
winding up of his business, time hung heavy 
upon his unoccupied hands. As his son-in- 
law’s return to Shellford approached, that 
gentleman’s visits grew less and less frequent. 
For many anxious years Mr. Bannister had 
envied those who had no further necessity for 
any active occupation ; now, however, that he 
found himself in this coveted position, he was 
apt to spend long half-hours drumming with 
his fingers upon the window-panes; turning 
irresolutely toward the door whenever the 


street bell rang, and counting the passers-by 
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in the dull street. Especially on wet days he 
was apt to stand thus, wondering why he had 
ever been a chemist at all; why he was not 
one still; why he had not turned out badly and 
run away to sea when he wasalad; why he 
had not been wise enough to marry some other 
woman than the one he had made his wife ; why 
he had not any sons to carry on the business ; 
nor any daughters to keep him company now. 
Then he wondered why he never saw his 
grandchildren, Algernon and Violet Lans- 
downe; winding up his aimless meditations 
always by wondering what o’clock it was, with 
reference to his dinner or his tea. He intended 
to look up his city acquaintances, and to get 
them to come and spend Sundays with him ; 
but in the first place they all had their families 
to consider; and in the second, so long as his 
fine son-in-law was likely to look in at any 
moment, Mr. Bannister shrank from inviting 
these retail traders. He was humbler than he 


used to be as master of his own shop. The 
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loss of his plate-glass windows had taught him 
to realise his dependent position. 

Following his usual custom, Mr. Bannister 
stood one day, wearily gazing up and down 
the street, when he saw a familiar head of hair 
coming along. 

Where had he seen that smart young chap 
before? Where had he observed that mincing 
and yet confident gait, as of one who knowing 
that he walks on eggshells, yet has backed 
himself not to crack one of them? Where 
had he seen that daring and yet questioning 
elance; that scrutiny of face after face as of a 
man who seeks and yet defies his undiscovered 
equal P 

Was it any of the rates? Was it paving 
and lighting, upon a new beat? Was it gas or 
water ? The young man turned his face towards 
the window. He saw Mr. Bannister, stopped 
as though his walk was ended, and came up the 
door steps. 


Mr.Bannister’s memory suddenly helped him. 
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‘Why, it’s the young fellow that wanted to 
get into my business! Why didn’t I have him ? 
Why am I not there now, with him serving 
in the shop, and me sitting in the back parlour 
having my tea?’ 

Touched by these tender images, Mr. Ban- 
n'ster turned with a sigh to receive his visitor. 

‘Why, good afternoon to you, Mr. What’s- 
yer-name? ’ 

‘Timlings, sir.’ 

‘Ah, my memory is so bad for names now. 
YT thought it had been Whiskins. [ve retired 
from business, sir: quite retired since our last 
meeting. ’ 

This was added with some feeble pride. If 
he endured the weariness, at least Mr. Bannister 
determined to enjoy the dignity of the situa- 
tion. 

‘So have I, sir, answered the young man 
pertly. -At least [ve retired from my own 
business. Iam at present engaged on other 


people’s. Iam prosecuting a httle inquiry, in 
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which I think you may be disposed to help 
me, sir. I very much regretted that you did not 
feel inclined to carry on that negotiation about 
which I waited on you in the city, Mr. Bannister. 
It was, Imust say, an unusual way to break 
off an affair that had gone so far.’ 

‘My son-in-law, Dr. Lansdowne,’ began Mr. 
Bannister. 

‘Doubtless, sir. I am well aware that lam 
indebted to that gentleman for all the rubs I’ve 
as yet met with. But I bear no malice: I never 
did; though he has edged me out of a snug 
berth down in Shellford and has lost me the 
honour of entering into business with yourself. 
The proof that I bear no grudge is that I’m 
here to-day. About this advertisement now, 
sir, —— 

As he spoke, Mr. Timlings pulled from his 
pocket a copy of last week’s ‘ Advertiser,’ and 
spread it on the table before Mr. Bannister. 
‘T happened to see it, and knowing the parties 
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‘What advertisement?’ asked the old man 
fumbling for his spectacles. ‘I know nothing of 
any advertisement. I tell you I’ve relinquished 
the whole concern in Worcester Street. It’s 
nothing to me if they appear in print. I don’t 
see the “ Advertiser” myself. The “ Standard” 
is my organ.’ 

‘Not see 1t? When your own advertisement 
and your son-in-law’s is in it!’ exclaimed Mr. 
Timlings in apparent astonishment. 

Mr. Bannister made no answer; but finding 
his glasses, seized the paper and read the words 
which had already so bewildered poor Augusta 
Crotchet. As he took in their sense, his dull 
round eyes grew larger, and his short breath 
came shorter; he was evidently unnerved. 
‘Who has done this?’ hestammered. ‘It can’t 
be Lansdowne, he——’ 

‘Isn’t so anxious to find the lady, is he?’ 

This quick retort, something also in Mr. 
Timlings’ too attentive scrutiny, recalled Mr. 


Bannister to the caution rendered habitual to 
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him by long experience of business. He put 
down the paper quictly enough, and looked Mr. 
Timlings full in the face. 

‘Now, young man,’ he said firmly, ‘ what 
have you got to do with this advertisement ? 
Let us hear it at once, for I know nothing of 
it.’ 

‘You know your daughter’s alive, sir, at any 
rate. ’ 

‘And what if she is alive, young gentleman ? 
Why should she not be alive, as well as any other 
old man’sdaughter ? It’s nothing to you whether 
she is alive or not.’ 

‘Perhaps not, Mr. Bannister, but I conclude 
it’s something to you. And I know it’s some- 
thing to Dr. Lansdowne. That last is a fact I 
am certain of; and as you are some of you 
advertising her, I’ve called to offer my ser- 
vices. I could give some information which it 
might be worth your while to hear; that is, 
supposing of course that you make it worth 


my while to interest myself in your concerns. 
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We must mean business, and must understand 
each other this time, Mr. Bannister.’ 

Mr. Bannister was silent. He was in fact 
thoreughly puzzled; but he was determined 
not to compromise himself in his dealings with 
this upstart, whom he rightly regarded with the 
suspicion of an old man of business. 

‘You see Pm bond fide, sir, the stranger 
continued. ‘You didn't think that I knew 
your daughter to be living. Perhaps I can tell 
you where she is too.’ 

This last remark seemed to remove Mr. 
Bannister’s hesitation. ‘I wish you good morn- 
ing, sir, he said with decision. ‘ You're alittle 
too free of your advice gratis. Myself and my 
son-in-law can perfectly manage our own 
affairs. And let me tell you this,’ he added, 
picking up the paper and flinging it down 
contemptuously, ‘ whoever inserted that scan- 
dalous hoax, we will have the law upon the 
meddlesome busybody.’ 


Now this was all that Mr. Timlings wished ; 
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he now felt quite sure not only that Mr. Ban- 
nister’s daughter was alive: but that Mr. 
Bannister knew exactly where she was (which 
he, Mr. Timlings, did not), and that he would 
be able to produce her whenever he chose. 
When he first came up to town Mr. Timlings 
had really intended to look out for some ge- 
nuine business ; whilst not neglecting a certain 
malevolent supervision of Dr. Lansdowne’s 
affairs. But his interest in these mischievous 
investigations had so grown by what he had 
discovered, or believed himself to have disco- 
vered, that what had been the secondary had 
now become the primary motive of all his ac- 
tions. To ruin Dr. Lansdowne in the eyes of 
Shellford, and especially in those of Mr. Bol- 
ton Crotchet and his daughter, had now become 
to Mr. Timlings a hope with the promise of 
fulfilment. There was something peculiarly 
gratifying, too, to Mr. Timlings’ turn of mind 
in the consideration that Dr. Lansdowne’s own 


purse had furnished the means to this end. 
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‘Let his net that he hath hid, catch himself ; 
into that very destruction let him fall,’ read the 
deacon on Sunday, in the chapel which Mr. 
Timlings did not fail to frequent ; and the words 
commended themselves to one hearer at least, 
as sanctioning his own course of action. From 
one of Mr. Bannister’s former shopmen Mr. 
Timlings had picked up the report of that 
gentleman’s daughter having been in an asylum. 
But he could gather no more than this. single 
fact, which he duly reported to Mr. Rudge, who 
repeated it to Miss Lilly Crotchet. Tacked to 
this fact, however, was the suspicion, that the 
unfortunate lady was not dead yet. But here 
Mr. Timlings’ inquiries found themselves ar- 
rested. For several weeks all his. efforts 
utterly failed, he could not discover anything 
further. 

Then it was that he took the bold step of 
composing the advertisement, preferring it to his 
first plan of writing an anonymous letter to Mr. 


Bolton Crotchet, on the ground that it concealed 
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his personality better. He did this, less with 
an idea of obtaining any answer—indeed, he 
had at that time no notion of risking a call to 
inquire for one, lest such a proceeding might 
convict him of its authorship—than with the 
notion of bringing Dr. Lansdowne face to face 
with a printed assertion which he might prove 
himself unable to deny. 

But when after five or six days no notice 
appeared to be taken of the advertisement ; 
when Dr. Lansdowne continued his visits to the 
Crotchets’ hotel; when he was even upon the 
point of escaping unharmed to Shellford; 
then Mr. Timlings felt that the time was come, 
when he must help the explosion of his 
bomb. 

He must call upon Mr. Bannister, and trust 
to being the first person to show him the paper. 
This was dangerous, to be sure ; but so it ever is 
in love and war ; and from what he had already 
seen of the old man in Worcester Street, Mr. 


Timlings did not much fear him, He was, he 
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thought, worn and feeble; and taken cleverly 
at unawares, much might be gained from his 
surprise. Should the interview prove nothing 
worse than that the daughter had died recently, 
in an asylum, that in itself was a circum- 
stance sufficiently capable of annoying use. 

With regard to Mr. Bannister himself, Mr. 
Timlings had hitherto been of opinion, that that 
gentleman had simply retired from business 
upon his son-in-law’s hush money. LHlse why, 
he candidly put it to himself, had Dr. Lansdowne 
pensioned his father-in-law off at this particular 
juncture, when he was wishing to marry Miss 
Augusta Crotchet ? He had left him unnoticed 
before in Worcester Street, Strand. 

Mr. Timlings chose the time for his visit to 
Holloway when he knew Dr. Lansdowne to be 
safely down at Kew. 

His reception somewhat disconcerted his 
plans. What was this caution on the old man’s 
part? Was it partisanship? Or was he after 


all the dupe of his son in-law? 
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To settle this question, Mr. Timlings changed 
his tactics. 

‘I suppose, sir,’ he said, as he turned to 
depart, ‘we may say that you admit your 
daughter to be living? If so, you will doubt- 
less be pleased to hear that your son-in-law 
is thinking of taking another wife. A most 
expensive young lady, come from the Indies.’ 

‘Well sir, what of that ?’ asked Mr. Bannis- 
ter, pushing his spectacles up upon his forehead. 
‘You're uncommonly free with your observa- 
tions. Td advise you, young man, to find a 
decent trade and stick to it. If you don’t» 
youll burn your fingers ; and serve you right. 
What are you up from the country for? No- 
body’s borrowed you that I’m aware of. We 
were no shorter of young Whittingtons here 
than we were of cats. I know your sort. [ve 
seen plenty like you in and out of my place in 
the Strand. It will be time enough for you to 
_ begin to concern yourself about other people 
when you get to my age, and long before you 
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come to that, you'll be an expense to the 
country, if you don’t mind what you are up to. 
Now just take my advice, go home and tell your 
mother I sent you.’ 

Mr. Timlings trembled with rage. 

‘Mr. Bannister, I defy you, and your son-in- 
law too! The next time I call, I promise 
you [ll bring your daughter with me, and 
Tll introduce her to her husband and her 
father.’ 

At the word ‘husband’ Mr. Bannister 
started, and opened his mouth to speak; but 
recollecting himself he thought better of it and 
opened the door instead, to facilitate Mr. Tim- 
lings’ exit. 

The impulse was not lost upon Mr. Timlings. 
He put it down to fear at his threat. On the 
whole, upon recovering his temper, he felt not 


ill pleased with the success of his experiment. 


‘“ Frustrate their politics 


Confound their knavish tricks,” ’ 


he piously sung, as he mounted to his attic 
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in the hotel, over Mr. Bolton Crotchet’s 
head. There, he wrote an affectionate letter 
to his mother; and as she had not let her 
lodgings since he ieft, he enclosed her a five- 
pound note. William Timlings ‘ was such a 
good son. As a boy he was kind even to 
the cat. There was only one thing that really 
roused him up, and that was deceit and 
bad living in others. These were the things 
he really could not stand, he had been so 
well brought up himself. That was what turned 
him against Dr. Lansdowne from the very 
first. So said William’s mother, and William 
himself was inclined to agree with her, 
being, in spite of Mr. Bannister’s judgment, no 
villain, and never likely to find himself a prisoner 
on the wrong side of any bar, but the Miss 
Crotchets’, for infraction of their right-of-way. 
He did not drink, he did not swear, he was not 
dissipated; he was only a low and vulgar- 
minded man; of a mean and spiteful nature, 
which pursued its own interests and its own 
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revenge, under sanction of the names of virtue 
and of justice. 

Mr. Bannister had not been alone many 
hours ( which hours seemed shorter to him than 
any others since he had retired, so busily was he 
engaged in thinking), when he was again dis- 
turbed. This time it was a telegraphic mes- 
sage. A doctor named Crofts sent it from 
a place called Prentwood Manor. ‘ Explain 
advertisement. Send immediate instructions.’ 

To which by return Mr. Bannister replied : 
‘Hoax. See no one. Answer no questions. 
Will furnish instructions without delay.’ 

This done he awaited impatiently his son-in- 
law’s arrival. As he was to return home next 
day, Dr. Lansdowne had promised to look in 
that evening after his return from Kew. But 
the afternoon deepened into evening, the even- 
ing into night, Mr. Bannister ate his supper, he 
read and re-read the irritating piece of print; 
walked the room in ever-increasing annoyance, 


and yet his son-in-law did not come. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


IN KEW GARDENS. 


Dr. LANSDOWNE saw Mr. Bolton Crotchet dis- 
appear, then he went with joyful anxiety to 
find Augusta. Hewas aman newmade. The 
meshes which had entrammelled him seemed 
now about to be loosed. The silencing history 
of the past was no longer to be permitted to 
seal his lips, and to kill the tones of entreaty 
in his voice. The chilling shades of that old 
weary life were vanishing before the light 
of this fresh day. He was to ask Augusta 
Crotchet to be his wife, but as Mr. Bolton 
Crotchet had demanded no explanation of his 
past life before giving his conditional assent, 
a delicate and difficult task lay before Dr. 
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Lansdowne. However unfavourable a com- 
mencement it might prove for the story of 
love which he hoped to weave out of it, be 
must immediately, and at whatever cost to 
himself, tell Augusta Crotchet all that he had 
hitherto most striven to hide. 

That she had once trusted him fully, and 
of late had doubted him, former experience had 
made him quick to observe. Her questions if 
unspoken were not unconceived, and he was 
bound in honour towards her, and in justice 
to himself, to reply tothem. Come what might, » 
he must at all hazards dispel the mist which 
had gathered over eyes that had once met his 
so fearlessly. Yet what could such a girl as 
this have heard? He believed himself to 
have lived down the stupid gossip of Shellford. 
What was there, either there or in town, which 
could have happened to produce such a change 
as he was conscious of? 

Well, he trusted that it all might be righted 


now. Perhaps it was his own fault. Perhaps 
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he ought to have claimed an earlier explan- 
ation. He stepped out quickly to look for her 
where he had left her, sitting on the bench 
under a chestnut tree, with her aunt’s letter 
in her hand. Three country lads sat there 
now, cracking walnuts; but she was gone. 
Not far, however ; he presently foundher. She 
stood, shading her eyes, as though seeking some 
one. 

‘Where is my father?’ she said. ‘ Please find 
the carriage. I do not wish to remain here 
to-day.’ 

‘Your father is taking a walk in another 
direction. He will be here presently. He 
desired me to explain his absence.’ 

‘We will join him at once,’ she said, con- 
tinuing her walk away from the entrance, 
where Mr. Crotchet had told Dr. Lansdowne 
to meet him. 

‘Not at once,’ he begged. ‘As a favour to 
me, wait a little. I have very much to say to 
you. I came here on purpose to say it.’ 
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‘I cannot hear it now. Surely there can be 
no necessity.’ 

‘Have you forgotten our agreement, then? 
Have you forgotten your promise at Shellford ? 
We were at least to be friends.’ 

She paused before answering, as though she 
could not trust herself to speak, or were seeking 
appropriate words. Then she turned rapidly 
into a quiet side walk, to escape the inquisitive- 
ness of passers-by. 

‘Perhaps after all it may be better to 
answer you. Itis not I who have forgotten. 
It is you who have been unfaithful to a com- 
pact which had better never have been made.’ 

‘Pray explain your meaning further,’ he 
entreated. ‘Tell me just whatever you are 
thinking. It will be doing me the greatest 
kindness; and I do not think you will repent it.’ 

‘If I say what I feel,’ she answered quickly, 
‘itis like a complaint, as if I wished things 
altered; that is not so; therefore I cannot 


speak.’ 
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‘But I do wish them altered, if by “them,” 
I may understand our present relations to each 
other. May Ibe allowed to say for you what 
I think you wish me to comprehend? You 
believe that somehow or other I have been 
unfaithful to our compact; is it not so? That 
somehow or other I have been wanting in my 
part of theagreement. We were to be friends. 
Friendship implies confidence. You have never 
allowed me the opportunity of speaking to you 
of my past history; yet now perhaps you feel 
almost as though I ought to have been more 
explicit ; at any rate, this is how I am feeling 
myself.’ 

‘There is no need, no need whatever for 
all this.’ 

She stopped in her walk, and standing still, 
she faced him haughtily. Over her head an 
old beech tree spread its autumnal glories, 
beneath her feet the grass was bronzed by 
fallen leaves. Face to face they stood at 
last. 
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‘You treat me as a child, to whom one tells 
a tale, Dr. Lansdowne. Your professed con- 
fidences strike me as almost an insult. Why 
relate to me, as a special history, what everyone 
in Shellford knows or may know; my Aunt 
Lilly and all? You told your story to my 
father that dayin the train. You said that your 
wife had been Mr. Bannister the chemist’s 
daughter ; you said that she—was dead. What 
could have been your motive in deceiving us, 
if you did deceive us? There was no need 
to tell us that. It was only by an accident that 
my father did not see my Aunt Lilly’s letter 
and the advertisement this morning. Yet you 
took advantage of his friendliness. How could 
you do it?’ 

Her voice quivered now, and the tears 
filled her eyes: but it was only at the loss 
of her faith; only at the fallen state of one 
she had thought so noble and true. 

‘What can you mean ?’ he asked, in his turn 


amazed. ‘** Advertisement! Advertisement !” 
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What about? Who for? I have not the 
remotest conception of what your words 
mean.’ 

‘Janet, she said; breathing the one name 
only, as though it were the key of all mysteries; 
the secret and bitter embodiment of all their 
perplexities. 

‘Janet! Yes; Janet! I knew it must come 
to this.’ His face changed as he uttered the 
word. It grew positively haggard. Augusta 
saw it, and remained silent. What more in 
her uncertainty could she say? 

‘Tell me what is it about Janet?’ he en- 
treated. ‘Whatof her? Have you seen her? 
Do you know anything of her? Where she is, 
oranything? Augusta, I ought to have foreseen 
and to have prevented this. Has she found 
you or any of your family? What did you 
learn of her? How did you hear of her ex- 
istence ? ’ 

It was true then. Augusta could not yet 


believe it. 
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‘You lent me a song, long ago, with her 
name upon it, and—I have read this to- 
day.’ As she spoke she handed him the torn 
leaf of the paper. ‘ And yet you said that she 
was dead !’ 

For a moment or two they stood in silence, 
the autumn leaves fell rustling to their feet, the 
voices of the three lads from a distance reached 
them as though belonging to some other world 
than theirs. It was a moment in after 
years which neither of them ever forgot. To 
him it was but the birth-pang: but to her 
the death-struggle of a hope. She spoke 
first. 

‘I am going now. We will part here, if 
you please. All this seems to me so wrong and 
strange that I feel we cannot be friends any 
longer. You will be going back to Shellford, 
and when we must meet there it will be just as 
ordinary acquaintances. You will never speak 
to me again alone, if you please; or seek any 


special interview ; or attempt to offer me any 
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‘explanations,’ which I have never asked and 
do not desire.’ 

She turned to leave him: but he interposed 
authoritatively. 

‘Augusta, stay. If I were to plead, if I 
were to entreat, I know full well that you 
would refuse to hear me. Ido neither. I say 
this only, that in common justice and in common 
fairness, I have a right to demand the oppor- 
tunity of clearmg myself from accusations 
which gather bitterness from the very gentle- 
ness with which you hint them. I will, 
if you prefer it, explain all and_ every- 
thing to your father, but I must be allowed to 
justify myself in your eyes first. You must 
not send me away in this way. I have not 
deserved it. Even if you deny all interest in 
me, at least you have sufficient fairness to hear 
me. If I let you go thus, I should be accept- 
ing the position of one who has tried to win 
your sympathy under false colours. Listen to 


me: that paper which hes on the grass at our 
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feet is a hoax, a detestable hoax. What 
are you thinking? What can you be thinking 
of me? You see I as little know what to 
answer as you what questions to put. You 
spoke of “Janet,” so does this thing—Janet 
Bannister was not my wife! Is that what has 
been suggested? I told your father that Mr. 
Bannister’s daughter, who was my wife, was 
dead. He said “lost.” I used the sadder word 
myself. I had a reason for doing so. You 
heard me. Do youremember what I told you, 
that day on the sands at Shellford, that I 
“hated the sight of those old twins,” your aunts ? 
You thought me rude and harsh. I saw you 
did: and rightly: but I had an association with 
twins almost sufficient to excuse the feeling, if 
you had but known. Miss Crotchet, Janet 
Bannister was not my wife. Her sister was— 
Anna—and she is dead. They were twins, and 
so alike. Janet was the ruin of our lives. It 
seems as if she were always to rise up for my 


misery.’ 
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There, was a simple earnestness in the 
words, carrying conviction with it which 
Augusta recognised. 

‘What has become of her?’ she asked. 

‘She was not quite in her right mind. She 
was once placed under Dr. Dodds’ care at 
Bellingham, where your family lived, but long 
after they had left it. After Dr. Dodds’ death 
however, about three years ago, or rather less, 
she ran away from Mrs. Dodds’ house, and I 
have never seen or heard anything of her since. 
Nor, so far as I am aware, has her father.’ 

‘Then perhaps Mr. Bannister inserted that 
notice, in hopes of tracing his daughter ? ’ 

‘Impossible. It is the doing of some mis- 
chief-maker.’ 

‘Let me look at it again,’ she said, although 
in truth she had read the words often enough. 
She merely wanted time to steady her thoughts; 
then giving him back the paper, ‘I do not 
understand it,’ she said. ‘Who is her husband ? 
What makes her Janet Lansdowne?’ 
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‘She had no husband when I knew her. 
She was never “ Janet Lansdowne.” ’ 

‘Dr. Lansdowne, if it is as you say, Mr. 
Timlings probably inserted this. You re- 
member his threats. I should suppose he 
might be capable of anything ungentlemanly. 
At the same time it is only fair to tell you that 
they are all talking about this in Shellford ; not 
my Aunt Lilly only, but Miss Aylmer and 
others.’ 

‘And you can attach importance to such 
wretched gossip? ’ 

‘Tf I did I should not be here: but I must , 
tell you plainly, Dr. Lansdowne, that there is 
much which seems to me still far from clear ; 
but that I cannot consent to stay any longer. 
The position you have placed me in is intoler- 
able to me. I consented to remain at all only 
because I wanted to be quite fair, and to do 
what was right, even though it might be repug- 
nant to my own feelings.’ She tried to speak 


bravely: but her lips quivered, and she knew 
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that her voice trembled when most she wished 
to make it firm. It was such a pity, this down- 
fall of all her faith and trust. Things might 
have been so different on this day, their last 
day together ; now, or ever. It was bitter to 
her too, that the sense of personal loss should 
so soon strive with her indignant pity at the 
loss of worth in her hero. 

‘Augusta! I admit that there is much yet 
to be explained: but there is nothing which I 
could not have told you had I been able to 
speak to you to-day as I hoped to have spoken. 
It is a sad story, and it is terrible to me to have 
to tell it, before I can ask for your sympathy. 
But your judgment matters more to me than 
that of any other human being. I will write it 
to you if you will allow me; and you shall not 
have any doubt of me until you have read my 
story. It would be wrong to prejudge me, 
therefore you will not do it.’ 

But what about Mr. Bolton Crotchet and 
the half hour? What about the stipulation 
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that if not at once accepted, he should go away 
for ever? Deeper thoughts had driven all this 
out of Lansdowne’s mind; but it returned to 
him now with fresh urgency. The half hour 
had already doubled itself; the particular gate 
at which Mr. Crotchet was to find them was 
ever so far off; and the story was scarcely 
entered upon. 

Now if only Augusta had happened to have 
a nice widowed mother, it would have been so 
much more convenient. How many self-for- 
setting women, mothers, sisters, or even aunts, 
were spending at that very time, whole weary 
hours of night or day, on straight-backed chairs, 
or narrow benches ; forgotten at concerts, par- 
ties, balls; as unexacting in their personal 
demands as the very seats that held them ! 
Brought out when society commanded; re- 
tamed during her capricious pleasure, and 
dismissed with no more gratitude than that 
evinced for the use of a dinner-plate, or the 


service of an old umbrella on a rainy day. 
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But where could this self-abnegation be 
looked for in fathers? It certainly need not be 
sought in Mr. Crotchet’s manly bosom. It is 
true he meant his daughter ‘to be happy ;’ 
and he rather valued himself upon the disposi- 
tion which produced the intention. 

Unlike some fathers, he meant to allow his 
daughter to marry the man of her choice. 
Unlike others, he meant to endow her un- 
conditionally with a great many thousand 
pounds. But how any reasonable daughter’s 
happiness could be increased by the unpunc- 
tuality which kept an indulgent father, two 
well-bred horses and a patient coachman wait- 
ing, was what Mr. Crotchet did not see. 

When he did not find the young people 
after half an hour’s search, the temptation was 
strongly present with him to leave them to get 
back by themselves and to return to town 
without them. Had he been sure of Augusta’s 
complicity in their disappearance, he would 
have taken this course; but then he was not 
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sure of it, and her attitude when at length he 
came upon them, did not enlighten him. 

Mr. Crotchet knew at any rate when not to 
commit himself. He therefore showed his 
watch to Dr. Lansdowne, but said nothing. 
With this expressive action, and a formal bow 
of dismissal, he Grew his daughter’s hand with- 
in his arm, and led heraway. The bulk of his 
displeasure he left behind him, upon Dr. Lans- 
downe’s head. 

That gentleman took the train back to town 
sadly enough. Arrived at his rooms, he sat 
down to write, as best he could, the history of 
his past life to Augusta Crotchet. It was a 
difficult task, and the evening had deepened 
into night before the letter was completed and 
posted. In other words, the story may be told 
ere. 
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CHAPTER XXXTI. 


TWO FULL HEARTS. 


Mr. Bannister, the chemist, had had two 
daughters, twins. Mrs. Bannister left them to 
him, when they were but an hour old, to bring 
up as well or as ill as he could. He never 
married again, and he did his best. 

Anna was a quiet, pretty girl, unselfish and 
decidedly intelligent. She was a pattern at 
school and became a governess ;—as it chanced, 
in the family of Bernard Lansdowne’s aunt. 
Bernard’s father was at that time a fashionable 
physician ; and Bernard himself a mere lad, a 
medical student at Guy’s; with plenty of time 
on his hands, and plenty of inclination to waste 


it, by falling in love with his cousin’s pretty 
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governess ; which he did, regardless of conse- 
quences. 

The foolish pair made no particular arrange- 
ments for the future. They kept their own 
counsel; not being especially anxious to tell 
what they had good reason to believe their 
elders would be displeased to hear. 

Matters were brought to a crisis by the 
failure of Bernard’s uncle, a stockbroker, and 
the removal of his family from London into 
the depths of Wales. This separated the lovers. 
But Anna behaved remarkably well. She re- 
fused to correspond with Bernard, or to enter 
into any engagement which might in any way 
interfere with his prospects. If, when he was 
fairly launched in life, his family could be 
brought to accept her as a daughter, she was 
ready to be thankful ; if not, she was prepared, 
or rather determined, to release him. 

Thus left to his own devices, without tidings 
of Anna, Bernard soon found his way to her 


father’s shop in Worcester Street, Strand. He 
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had never entered it before, but excuses were 
not wanting. There he found Janet, Anna’s 
twin sister. ‘The girls were wonderfully alike, 
In height and feature they were absolutely the 
same; the difference lay only in expression and 
colouring. Janet’s face was pretty; hardly less 
so than Anna’s; but her more artificial mode 
of life had given it a faded look. The picture 
was the same, seen by gaslight instead of by 
sunlight. This circumstance rendered Mr. Ban- 
nister’s shop a very attractive place to the for- 
saken lover. There he could always hear of 
Anna; and there he never failed to find Janet. 

Anna had always disliked publicity; but 
in the shop Janet was a queen. And 
as even the most bewitching young lady can 
scarcely succeed in making herself at once the 
medium of conveying leeches and agreeable 
sentiments, Janet had long ago induced her 
father to set up a counter for perfumery. There, 
nicely surrounded by plate-glass screens, she 
trifled with crystal scent bottles; rejected the 
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apprentices’ attentions; and delivered smiles 
and sweet essences to the gay youths who called 
on their way home from the City. 
Unfortunately it was upon Bernard Lans- 
downe that she first fixed those very light 
fancies, which she called her ‘affections.’ Like 
most girls of her class, she recognised a gentle- 
man when she had found him. But the impulse 
was not all worldly. The very fact of the 
sisters being so intimately associated by nature, 
made the same causes operative to produce the 
same emotions in both; each according to her 
capacity. The affection which moved Anna’s 
soul to its depths; which emptied her of self, 
and inspired her with sensitive refinements ; 
bristled all Janet’s vanities, and made her as 
eagerly impatient as a child to snatch at a 
tempting sweetmeat. As soon as Bernard 
appeared, the City sank in her eyes; every 
apprentice became low; the whole place smelt 
of drugs; her father’s weekday clothes must be 
given to the shop-man; her fair head mounted 
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yet another row of curls. One day she stripped 
her hands of their rings in hopes that he would 
remedy their lack; the next, she loaded her 
fingers most significantly, in an endeavour to 
pique the curiosity which jealousy had never 
taught him. 

She talked at him, dressed for him, made 
fun with him; and Bernard, to do ‘her justice, 
began by replying pleasantly enough. Had 
she been less taken up with herself, she might 
indeed have suspected a motive, in his constant 
inquiries about her sister, whom he owned 
that he had often met. To one less self-en- 
grossed, his constant anxiety to hear scraps of 
Anna’s letters might well have betrayed his 
secret; but Janet looked no further than the 
mirror, which she had hung up in the shop, 
for the cause of any young man’s visits; least 
“of all for Bernard Lansdowne’s. 

Anna had kept her own counsel; and in 
excuse for Bernard’s reticence, it may be said, 


that a more impossible person to whom to make 
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any confession of genuine feeling, than Janet 
Bannister, could not well have been found. 

But with Janet’s demonstrativeness, Ber- 
nard’s uneasiness grew. He was now ardently 
looking forward to the summer holidays, when 
Anna would come back home; and all would 
he trusted be thus explained. But the moment 
that Anna appeared Janet departed. Worcester 
Street, Strand, was vulgar in August. She 
had friends at Scarborough, and she trusted to 
Bernard’s following her. She thought the mo- 
ment favourable for testing her power. Left 
alone with Anna, Bernard in vain suggested that 
she should tell her sister their secret. As a 
gentleman he could scarcely give his reason for 
the request; and she, knowing Janet’s frivolous 
disposition and chattering tongue, was astonished 
that he could entertain such an idea. Hitherto 
Anna had been utterly ignorant of his visits to the 
shop; and now she was scarcely aware of their 
frequency, so that the real meaning of Bernard’s 


anxiety never dawned upon her. For her own 
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sake however, as well as for his, she exacted a 
promise that he would break off the habit of 
these visits; which he gave, not unwillingly. 

As soon as Anna’s holiday was over, Janet 
returned, to upbraid her tardy follower. But 
Bernard, still under the influence of Anna’s 
counsels, and moved by his own fears, suddenly 
absented himself altogether. He discontinued 
his visits to the shop totally, giving no reasons 
and offering no apologies. An older man, or 
one with more experience, would probably have 
let the girl down gently ; but Bernard dropped 
her all at once, as though she burnt his fingers, 
with no word of explanation, and no soft medium 
of excuses to break the fall. Then, satisfied with 
himself, he went away to Switzerland, where 
he climbed several Alps, and thought about 
Anna whenever there was a beautiful sunset ; 
whilst Janet thought about him from morning 
to night, in the September dulness of Worcester 
Street. 

Now it was not at all likely that this was the 
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sort of thing which Miss Janet Bannister would 
choose to put up with. She had no more 
notion of endurance than a child ; without loss 
of time she made a considerable scene. She 
had already informed her father of Bernard’s © 
attentions; she now complained bitterly of their 
cessation. Mr. Bannister became excited. He 
forthwith called upon Dr. Lansdowne, the 
elder. There he adopted the tone of the 
injured and indignant father, stirring up all 
the old doctor’s pride and anger. 

Bernard was recalled from his wanderings, 
and was invited to explain his visits to Wor- 
cester Street. He did so by a perfectly frank 
confession of his engagement with Anna. 

He admitted with unfeigned regret that, 
although absolutely clear of all intention to 
deceive Janet, yet that he might at first have 
misled her by flattery, for the purpose of 
hearing tidings of Anna. 

Mr. Bannister went home elated but afraid 


of meeting Janet ; and Dr. and Mrs. Lansdowne 
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sent for Anna. It cost them much ; but they 
acted very wisely in the matter. They agreed 
to the engagement, they sanctioned a corre- 
spondence: but they stipulated that the marriage 
should not take place for a year ;—not until 
Bernard had completed his medical education, 
and might be set up im practice; not now, as 
had all along been intended, with his father; 
but m some country place. Dr. Lansdowne 
could not yet bring himself to arrange for so 
close a reception of Mr. Bannister’s daughter 
as his own. Still the young lovers were satis- 
fied. It was better than they had expected ; 
and but for Janet they might have been happy. 
Unfortunately in a moment of pleasurable 
emotion, generated by writing love letters to 
Anna, Bernard had the unlucky thought of 
writing to Janet as well, just a few lines of 
apology and explanation, winding up with the 
promise of brotherly affection. No doubt she 
would reply suitably ; would adopt in future 
the subordinate position of the slightly grate- 
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ful sister ; and their three lives would blend in 
one ventle stream of mutual confidence and 
sympathy. 

A. culinary metaphor alone could describe 
the effect of this foolish letter upon Janet, she 
boiled over with wrath. 

As an immediate result, Anna suffered so 
much from her sister’s persecution, that her re- 
turn home for the Christmas holidays was out 
of the question. Mrs. Lansdowne therefore, 
with much self-restraint, invited her son’s future 
wife to spend this period at their house in town. 
Bernard was not to be present, but the happy 
result, so far as his mother and Anna were con- 
cerned, was all that he could have desired. Each 
learnt love and respect for the other; unfor- 
tunately, however, this visit had other and less 
desirable consequences. 

In giving this invitation Mrs. Lansdowne 
had been careful to mention that Janet would 
not be received at her house. But Janet had 


a good deal of curiosity about Bernard Lans- 
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downe’s home; and she determined to gratify 
it. She called one afternoon when Mrs. 
Lansdowne and Anna were out. Her re- 
semblance to her sister made it easy for her to 
enter, and to find her way up to Anna’s room. 

There she would be safe from discovery 
until its owner returned. She came, as she 
herself would have said, merely for ‘a bit of 
fun.’ Mischief and curiosity were her guiding 
impulses. This being so, she looked around 
her, for something to do ‘to pay Anna out.’ 
What teazing token could she leave behind her ? 
Her eyes lighted upon Anna’s desk. It was 
one of those common things with cheap locks, 
such as they give to schoolgirls. She had one 
just like it at home. Her father had pur- 
chased them both. One key fitted either. 
Bernard’s love letters—-were they there? 
What a joke it would be to carry them off! 
It would serve Anna right too. Moreover she 
would so like to read them. 


There was no time to be lost in second 
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thoughts. Janet was soon on her way back to 
Worcester Street, with Bernard’s letters in her 
pocket. At first she was rather frightened, but 
she soon became used to what she had done. 
She could indeed scarcely wait until she got 
home, to devour in secret this stolen fruit. 
Bernard’s letters were quite the most 
moving thing of the kind that Janet had ever 
imagined. In page after page he had poured 
himself out, with the freedom of a very young 
lover. With tenderest protestations he had 
laid himself at Anna’s feet; writing to her 
under an ingenious variety of pet names. He 
had dealt as little as possible with the facts, and 
as much as possible with the idealities of their 
position ; yet in the earlier letters, comments 
upon Janet’s share in their story were not 
wanting. These comments were of a nature 
to inflame still more the injuries which he had 
inflicted upon her self-love. Here and there 
too, he had fallen into the youthful error of 


exalting the sister he had chosen at the expense 
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of the other, and these remarks, if not un- 
kindly, were worse; they were slightly con- 
temptuous. That Anna had remonstrated 
might be inferred from the entire disappearance 
of Janet’s name from the subsequent letters. 

These were the pages which Janet read and 
re-read—thought of by day and dreamt of by 
night; till, as she realised how he spoke of 
her, every atom of compunction in her changed 
into vindictiveness, and every word of love ad- 
dressed to Anna became a drop of poison given 
to Janet. 

Superficial injuries are often more difficult 
to heal than deeper wounds. ‘This was Janet’s 
case. Her hurt had been a mere scratch ; but 
she was like a child or an animal, that cannot let 
a sore alone. She dwelt upon every cause of 
irritation, and her condition grew daily more 
intolerable to herself, and more unendurable to 
her father. 

Hitherto Mr. Bannister had been perfectly 
indifferent, if only he secured so desirable a. 
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son-in-law, which of his daughters became Mrs. 
Lansdowne : but he had certainly seen Bernard’s 
visits to Janet, and had never even heard of 
his introduction to Anna, until their prior 
attachment was pleaded in excuse for Bernard’s 
change of conduct. Then too Janet was 
making his life burdensome ; and a future con- 
trolled by Anna looked far more attractive to 
Mr. Bannister. In the end, therefore, he gave 
his consent to Janet’s bringing an action for 
breach of promise against her sister’s lover. | 
She supported her case by her father’s 


somewhat reluctant evidence—and in en- 


deavouring to establish her claim, she made use, 
not only of the foolish letter which Bernard 
had written to herself, but also of most of 
those very letters which she had stolen from 
her sister, the loss of which Anna _ had 
lamented with bitter tears. 

It was easy for Janet thus to employ them, 
since they were, as has been said, effusions such 


as any young man might have written to any 
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girl, whom he had chosen. Janet knew them 
by heart. She had studied them so often and 
admired them so much that she had almost come 
to believe them her own. 

She lost her cause. She never had a chance 
of winning it, and Bernard publicly announced 
his intention of marrying her sister. But the 
court was very merry indeed at Bernard’s 
expense. Counsel had not enjoyed itself as 
much for many sessions. The sisters were 
alternately placed in the witness-box, and the 
learned gentlemen diverted themselves by mak- 
ing mistakes between the two. Stale jokes on 
the subject of twins kept the reporters busy. 
The judge even became prophetic, and alluded 
to deceased wives’ sisters. He further hinted 
that Bernard deserved to pay all the costs, since 
although he had probably pledged himself to 
marry only one sister, he had yet clearly enjoyed 
himself very much in the society of the other. 
There was a general feeling that Bernard did not 
quite know which twin he was engaged to: never 
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had been certain which he was courting; and 
would be likely to make mistakes even after 
he was married. 

Janet’s counsel was young and insinuating : 
she gave him her photograph; and next day 
copies of the twins’ likenesses might be seen in 
the shop windows. The letters which Anna 
Bannister had treasured as she thought so safely, 
and had lost with bitter grief and consterna- 
tion; which had been her hidden joy by day, 
and had lain by night beneath her pillow: 
words of love which she could not read even 
to herself without a flush of consciousness, 
were declaimed amidst roars of laughter in 
a crowded court, and were the property next 
day of every penny paper that chose to insert 
them. 

The history of their love now bore about 
the same relation to its former self as does an 
orange, when hawked about the purlieus on a 
costermonger’s barrow, to the same fruit hang- 


ing on a luxuriant tree in southern sunshine, 
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protected by glossy leaves, and covered with 
sweet flowers and fragrant buds. 

Crushed to the earth with shame and misery, 
the poor girl entreated her lover to give her up, 
and never to allow any member of her family 
to cross his path again. Nor was this all. 
Janet opened her blue eyes with incredulous 
wonder, when Anna came to her with a white 
face and trembling lips, to tell her that she 
would leave Bernard free to take her if he 
would; that she would part with love and life 
itself rather than be the occasion of such divi- 
sion. That if only Janet would forget herself, 
she might atone to him by future happiness for 
past bitterness. 

‘Being so much alike, perhaps it will not 
matter so much to him,’ Anna thought: not 
knowing the difference of expression, which 
now made Janet’s face so hateful to Bernard to 
see. Thus she vindicated her right, not by 
claiming it as Janet had done, but by renouncing 


it. It was the old Scripture story of two women 
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with a single living love, whose gift had breathed 
into the one a tender spirit which could renounce 
the outward symbol; but had taught the other 
only an eager determination to wear the crown 
of motherhood for her own adornment. 

But if Anna had a taste for self-sacrifice, 
Bernard had none, and Anna’s proposed 
renunciation would involve him in its con- 
sequences. He vehemently renounced his 
share in the sacrifice, and reproved Anna for the 
display of morbid tendencies, and for want of 
consideration towards himself. 

Having moreover a high sense of honour 
and a genuine love for Anna, he settled the 
question quite differently, by marrying her 


without further loss of time. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


ONE EMPTY HEAD. 


LANSDOWNE was now a man with a story. 
Janet’s action had damaged him in reputation 
more than inpocket. His wife was looked coldly 
upon in society, and he and she were made a 
mark for every idle joke. This was a bad 
beginning for a young doctor. He took his 
wife to Paris. There he continued his medical 
studies, trusting that now at last Janet’s persecu- 
tion would cease. But it was not so. Janet’s 
anger and Janet’s letters pursued her sister, 
and Anna could not be persuaded to drop all 
further intercourse with one for whom her 
patient love had now turned to pity. Wrongly 
estimating Janet’s loss by the measure of what 
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she felt to be her own gain, she perpetually 
sought to excuse her sister. 

They remained in Paris for several years. 
There their children, Algernon and Violet, were 
born. But with failing health and strength, 
Anna was seized with a longing to return to 
England. All this trouble had made her the 
victim of nervous fears. Bernard brought her 
back to London the more readily, since his 
mother had lately died and his father was left 
alone. Old Dr. Lansdowne now opened his house . 
to them, being anxious for his son’s assistance. 

This arrangement, satisfactory enough in 
other respects to Bernard, had one serious 
drawback; it brought Anna in her suscep- 
tible condition within reach of Janet’s in- 
fluence. She visited her father and sister in 
Worcester Street, and Bernard feared to agitate 
her by forbidding these interviews. He himself 
had never gone near the place since the occur- 
rence of these unfortunate events. But one 


evening Anna’s absence was so prolonged that 
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Bernard grew seriously alarmed lest she should 
have been seized with sudden illness, and, under 
the influence of this fear, he at length went to 
Mr. Bannister’s house to fetch her home. 

Then Janet triumphed. Before the trembling 
wife she repeated the tale of all the injuries 
which she had received, in feeling and in pro- 
spects, through Bernard Lansdowne ; fortifying 
her story by additions, which could only not be 
called lies because by constant repetition she 
had come to believe them, 

With weaker health Anna had fallen into 
greater subjection to the inflexibility of her 
sister's convictions. Janet’s repeated asser- 
tions that Bernard had given her just cause for 
jealousy in those many visits in past days, had 
been the piling up of successive grains of sand 
between herself and her husband, which in 
time had grown into an appreciable barrier. 
Now, as she listened to her sister’s representa- 
tions, doubt of her husband for the first time 


distinctly entered Anna’s mind. Bernard saw it. 
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It exasperated him beyond self-restraint. He 
turned upon Janet and, in Anna’s presence and_ 
her father’s, told her all he thought of her and 
of her ways past and present. 

This was an outburst for which Janet only 
admired him all the more. She would rather 
that he scolded her every day of the week, than 
that he should keep away, and treat her as if 
she were not fit to be spoken to. A strong 
scene was quite to her taste; it was as good as 
a novel, or the play. She relished the excite- 
ment. Hot and quick Bernard’s angry words 
fell upon the girl’s ears; but they did her no 
more harm than the salutation of a shower of 
peas upon a race-day; whilst to Anna they 
came as a sharp mitraille winged with death. 

She never recovered this scene. She was 
carried home fainting, sank gradually into a 
decline, and died that, year. 

She was a sweet and gentle creature, but 
lacking strength of moral fibre. The same flaw 


of nature which in the one twin produced a 
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broken body, in the other led to an unhinged 
mind; various forms of the same disease 
generated by the same defective organisation. 
For Janet was not wicked in the ordinary 
acceptation of the term. She was simply 
weak, although worse women and _ cleverer 
had laboured hard in their evil lives without 
producing half the mischief wrought by her 
foolish fingers. She was a very insignificant 
factor in the great machine of human life, 
but she managed to put the whole mechanism 
out of gear for those whose parts were in any 
way connected with her own. 

Bernard now entered into partnership with 
his father ; and for some time the two men were 
left in peace. Before long, however, Mr. 
Bannister wrote an urgent letter claiming, 
rather than asking, money for placing Janet 
under medical control. She had been subject, 
ever since her sister’s death, to hysteric parox- 
ysms of remorse and excitement which seemed 


to be depriving her of her reason. Mr. Ban- 
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nister was a man ofne moral strength. He found 
himself unable to deal with her, and he de- 
clared himself too poor to pay the necessary 
charges. His business was falling off. 

No notice being taken by the Lansdownes 
of this letter, it was quickly followed by 
another, more peremptory still. Not now from 
Mr. Bannister himself, but from an inferior medi- 
cal practitioner to whom, left to himself, he had 
confided his daughter. This individual wrote 
in a bullying and offensive tone. He assumed 
a complete understanding of the relations which 
must formerly have existed between his patient 
and Bernard Lansdowne; and he exhorted that 
gentleman to take her abroad, and to marry 
her there at once, as the only hope of saving 
her reason. 

Under this man’s unprincipled management 
Janet’s condition was continually aggravated. 
By this time she had lost all power of recalling 
any event as it had really happened. She was 


now fully convinced that an engagement be- 
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tween herself and Bernard Lansdowne had 
existed prior to his engagement with her sister. 
From this persuasion, to a fixed impression 
that it was in reality she herself, and not Anna, 
who had been his wife, the step was but short. 
With numberless eccentricities and inconsis- 
tencies of detail she now began perpetually to 
confuse her own identity with that of her lost 
sister; as twins had been known to do before, 
according to old Dr. Lansdowne. 

At this period she used Bernard’s name 
freely, signed it constantly ; and whenever she 
could escape from the very imperfect control 
to which she was subjected, she ordered quan- 
tities of dresses, jewellery, and furniture, and 
sent in the bills to Bernard at his father’s house. 
Meanwhile the doctor, a low and cunning man, 
profiting by her delusion, wrote or called 
incessantly, urging Bernard to make what late 
reparation lay in his power for the condition 
to which he himself, and not Bernard, had 


been mainly instrumental in reducing her. 
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The nuisance at length became intolerable. 
Dr. Lansdowne, the father, was old and ailing ; 
his patience was exhausted ; and unknown to 
his son, he took a step which the latter always 
recretted. He sent for, and treated with, Mr. 
Bannister. 

By his arrangement, Janet was removed 
from her undesirable quarters, and was placed 
under the guardianship of an old friend of his 
own, Dr. Dodds, of Bellingham. By Dr. Dodds 
Bernard’s name would be protected, and the 
family spared all possible annoyance. Neverthe- 
less Bernard always regarded this as a false 
move, in which his father’s affection had blinded 
his judgment. 

Even from the careful home at Bellingham 
Janet escaped once. She arrived at Dr. Lans- 
downe’s house, and once more made her way 
into the room that had been Anna’s. The 
doctor himself was out; but she clamoured for 
Bernard, asking for him as her husband. With 


difficulty he persuaded her, after an exciting 
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interview, to re-enter a cab, and return to 
Bellingham. This was the occasion on which 
Algernon, peeping over the stairs unknown to 
his troubled father, saw her and mistook her 
for his dead mother. 

Dr. Lansdowne had paid in advance for the 
first year of Janet’s stay with Dr. Dodds; but 
before the year was up Bernard’s father was 
dead. This was a terrible blow to Bernard. 
His father had been the one friend upon whom 
he could always depend for the fullest confi- 
dence and sympathy. 

Left alone amongst people who had his 
story still in their mouths, within reach of 
scenes such as Janet had just caused by her 
re-appearance, Bernard felt that he could no 
longer undertake to carry on his father’s prac- 
tice. Fortunately for him he found that his 
father had left him a rich man. He sold his 
connection, and went abroad again. He took 
with him his two children; but no servant nor 


anyone by whom his former history might be 
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told. Thus he hoped to break the threads 
which bound him to the past. 

Meanwhile Janet Bannister was improving 
rapidly. She no longer openly claimed her 
brother-in-law. She no longer used his name ; 
indeed she never uttered it if she could help 
herself, preserving an uneasy silence if it was 
mentioned. She began to take a fresh interest 
in her appearance, and she flirted eagerly when- 
ever occasion offered. ‘This improvement con- 
tinued until she was believed to be almost re- 
covered. She was now placed under little or 
no restraint. She came and went freely, and 
showed no signs of dissatisfaction. 

Then suddenly she disappeared. She was 
gone, leaving no trace behind her. 

From that moment no news of her reached 
either the Dodds family or Bernard Lans- 
downe, nor had they any reason to suppose 
Mr. Bannister, who undertook the search after 
her, better informed. She had dropped out of 


their lives. She was gone. 
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Bernard returned in course of time to Eng- 
land. By the advice of Dr. Dodds, he settled 
_ himself at Shellford. There he enjoyed two 
quiet years. 

Emboldened by the silence and by the 
novel immunity from persecution, he had even 
dared to indulge in other hopes. He had 
begun to believe that the wretched story was 
dying out, when suddenly it was all stirred up 
again by the malice of professional rivalry. 

Surely as ill-omened an introduction this 
as a man could well find for a tale of love. 
That there was a girl lost somewhere about the 
world, more or less strange, possibly crazy, who 
might at any moment turn up and claim him. 
That there were persons, interested in producing 
this girl, likely to find her, and to stir up all 
possible mischief with her when they had got 
her. 

This was the story with which, as ill or as 
well as he might, Bernard Lansdowne had to 
preface his suit to Augusta Crotchet. This the 
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warning, that she would hold the peace of her 
house, the honour of her own name and her 
husband’s, subject always to the chance of 
Janet’s re-appearance. That as his bride or 
his wife, no one day of her life would be secure 
from this possible interruption of her happi- 
ness. What answer would she be likely to 
make to him? 

In the consideration of this question it was 
not to be wondered at that Bernard forgot all 
about his promise to spend his last evening in 


town, with his father-in-law. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


THREE FATHERS. 


Hap Bernard Lansdowne kept his engagement 
to appear at Holloway on the evening of the 
day on which he accompanied the Crotchets to 
Kew, he would have found that his father-in-law 
had a good deal to say to him. 

As he sat brooding over his solitary supper 
Mr. Bannister had fully decided to make a 
clean breast of it. What he had to confess 
was simply this. 

That it was at his suggestion that his 
daughter had left the Dodds’ house at 
Bellingham, two years or rather more ago. 
That it was in his own house in Worcester 
Street that she had been received. That 


py 
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it was by his arrangement she had since 
been placed at Prentwood Manor House, 
on the borders of Wales, with Dr. and Miss 
Crofts. 

The telegram which lay beside Mr. 
Bannister’s plate was the result of Dr. Crofts’ 
surprise, at seeing his charge advertised for in 
such extraordinary terms. Of the advertise- 
ment itself Mr. Bannister knew nothing; nor 
might he very probably have seen it had not 
Mr. Timlings brought it him. 

All this Mr. Bannister was prepared to 
discuss with his son-in-law ; nor was this all. 
When he had told his tale, his own conduct 
would, he was fully aware, need justificaticn ; 
that task also he believed he need not shirk, 
since it would be facilitated by the relation 
of an action of old Dr. Lansdowne’s. 

Upon his death-bed old Dr. Lansdowne had 
privately sent for Mr. Bannister, and had 
stipulated that at the expiration of the year for 


which he had already made himself responsible, 
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Mr. Bannister should remove his daughter 
quietly from Dr. Dodds’ care. That he should 
place her under other suitable control ; that he 
should keep her new address a secret from Ber- 
nard, and should prevent her communicating 
with him: this was the object of the change. 

No legal engagement could be made or was 
sought ; but in consideration of Mr. Bannister’s 
undertaking to observe these conditions, and to 
make no further claim upon Bernard on behalf 
of Janet, Dr. Lansdowne paid down to him in 
ready money the amount of three years’ board 
and medical charges. 

There was of course no security whatever 
that Mr. Bannister would keep faith with the 
dead. The whole transaction was a feeble effort 
on the part of a dying parent to purchase for 
his son at least three years immunity from the 
troubles which had hitherto pursued him. 
The weakness which could lead a man, hitherto 
so proudly upright in his carriage as old Dr. 


Lansdowne had been, to stoop so pitifully 
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before he dropped into the earth, was surely 
physical rather than moral. For a false move, 
however, the arrangement had as yet answered 
its purpose remarkably well. Mr. Bannister 
gave his word; and he had kept it so rigorously 
that for two years Bernard had actually believed 
him ignorant of his own daughter’s whereabouts. 
As a man of business Mr. Bannister was not 
without his code of morals. He had no claim 
upon the Lansdownes, and he knewit. He had 
been only too thankful to secure so large a sum 
of money, paid down. 

He preferred also quietly obtaining it from 
the father, to the very uncertain chance of after- 
wards worrying it out of the son. He dearly 
loved ready money; it was his chief vice, if 
vice it deserved to be called in a struggling 
tradesman. He had therefore pocketed the 
notes not ungratefully, and had quietly 
removed his daughter, from Bellingham to 
Prentwood. The Dodds had been alarmed at 


her disappearance, and Bernard had been 
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puzzled and astonished at the sudden way in 
which she had dropped out of his life; but 
Mr. Bannister had kept his own counsel, 
whilst none of them thought him capable of 
guarding the most insignificant secret. 

These events had happened rather more 
than two years ago; during which two years 
Bernard had been living peaceably at Shellford, 
and Mr. Bannister had been struggling with the 
business in Worcester Street, Strand. He had 
faithfully paid Dr Crofts, for two years’ 
eare of Janet; but the fact of the matter was 
this,—he had not got the money for the third 
year. The temptation had been too great for 
him ; he had long ago laid it out, in endeavour- 
ing to patch up his failing business. 

Matters now therefore, Mr. Bannister 
considered, required careful handling. Janet 
was supposed to have completely recovered. 
He might as well fetch her home to his 
lodgings in Holloway. Indeed, he should be 
obliged to doso. He had never had any other 
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intention, until Mr. Timlings called upon him 
with the advertisement. Then he began to 
reconsider the matter, in the light of the fresh 
information which that person had brought 
him. If his son-in-law were thinking of 
marrying again, he might prefer to have Janet 
kept out of his new wife’s way. They might 
ye able to strike a bargain. 

Mr. Bannister was not at all anxious, from 
his former experience of his daughter’s habits, 
to have the management of her again. He had 
a pretty shrewd suspicion that he had better 
leave this responsibility in other hands. He 
thought it quite hkely that a neighbourhood 
where only the cows stared at her when she 
went to church, was a safer abode for her than 
one into which the city shops emptied them- 
selves weekly of attractive men in black cloth- 
ing, button-holed and scented. (For even 
when Janet had been most under the im- 
pression that she was the wife of Bernard 


Lansdowne, the sequel to this conviction, 
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namely, that she was thereby debarred from 
keeping company with, or engaging herself to, 
any other man, had seemed least to dawn upon 
her inconsequent mind.) 

Mr. Bannister would, he reflected, have no 
objection whatever, to keep his daughter Janet 
where she was, if only Bernard Lansdowne 
were prepared to pay the costs. Dr. Crofts’ 
fees were high ; it would, under the circum- 
stances, be only fair that Bernard should defray 
them. Really, if he were going to marry 
again, it would matter much more to him than 
to anybody else, whether poor silly Janet lived 
with her father in lodgings in Holloway, or 
whether she were kept far away in the country 
by the medical man and his sister who took in 
nervous young ladies needing rest and change 
of air. 

Mr. Timlings’ strange visit: had determined 
Mr. Bannister to have an understanding with 
his son-in-law upon all these points that very 


night. 
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The agitations of the afternoon found ex- 
pression in the freedom with which he had 
concocted his tumbler after supper. Now at the 
bottom of the glass he stirred up his memory 
with the sugar, and as the welcome fluid 
moistened his lips old Dr. Lansdowne’s words 
rose involuntarily to his tongue :— 

‘Five hundred pounds! Until your 
daughter shall have quite recovered ; or cir- 
cumstances shall so far have changed that I am 
unable to foresee them.’ Well, they had so far 
changed now that certainly the old doctor’s 
dead hand must leave the task of guiding them 
to his son’s living fingers. Mr. Bannister 
wished that that son would arrive; but he 
seemed to have forgotten his appointment. 

No! There was a ring at the bell. 

A man’s step was heard in the passage, and 
a man’s voice inquired if ‘ Dr. Lansdowne were 
there?’ Mr. Bannister opened the door of the 
room, and confronted a stout, florid gentleman, 


of sun-burnt appearance. He had scarcely 
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time to decide that it must be the father of 
the ‘ Indian heiress,’ before Mr. Crotchet an- 
nounced himself. 

‘Mr. Bannister, I presume? If your son-in- 
law, sir, comes here to-night; will you do me 
the favour to tell him to call at my hotel before 
he leaves town to-morrow morning?’ Mr.. 
Bannister hastened to express his readiness to 
charge himself with any number of messages ; 
but Mr. Bolton Crotchet was not communicative. 
He smelt spirits, and saw the ex-chemist’s 
curiosity. He had merely desired to find Dr. 
Lansdowne, and failing in that, to leave a 
message for him. ‘That was all:’ and he 
wished Mr. Bannister ‘ Good-night.’ 

Dr. Lansdowne did not appear at Holloway, 
either that night or the next morning at break- 
fast. Mr. Bannister therefore, rightly concluding 
that he had returned to Shellford, telegraphed 
Mr. Crotchet’s message to him there ; and added 
these four words: ‘Come to me afterwards.’ 


The result of this was, that as Lansdowne 
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entered his own house in the Terrace, sad and 
dejected at the futile ending of his interview 
with Augusta at Kew, and at the silence which 
had succeeded to his written communication, he 
found the telegram upon his hall table. 

Immediately he re-entered his cab and re- 
turned totown ; presenting himself in the course 
of the afternoon before Mr. Bolton Crotchet. 
That gentleman’s reception was not cordial. 

‘Happy to wait for you, Dr. Lansdowne, 
Tm sure. This much I will say for you, that if 
you are slow in going, you are equally slow 
in coming.’ 

‘I have but this moment returned from 
Shellford, Mr. Crotchet. I had gone there this 
morning. Allow me to remind you that I con- 
sidered myself under a trying edict of banish- 
ment. Indeed, I have not known what course 
to pursue. I have suffered great anxiety.’ 

‘Well, and what course have you decided 
upon now ?’ 

‘That is a question which I hope to leave in 
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Miss Crotchet’s hands. At present I am in an 
unfortunate state of suspense as to the answer 
she may make to the letter I sent her.’ 

‘What answer can you expect to the com- 
munication you refer to? You will perhaps 
allow me to remark, that in my judgment you 
would have done yourself infinitely more credit 
had you suppressed every line of that document. 
A man’s own history is the last thing which 
good taste permits him to descant upon. In 
doing so heinvariably betrays himself and others. 
Positively, this is a rudimentary axiom of 
Society !’ 

Whether it was so or not, under the cir- 
cumstances it was certain that self-command 
was an elementary axiom of expediency. Dr. 
Lansdowne therefore practised it, remarking 
merely, 

‘The circumstances are unusual.’ 

‘Unusual! Not a bit of it! Your method 
of proceeding is the only thing that is unusual. 


If this is your new-fangled fashion of wooing, I 
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can only say that the good old way appears to 
me at once more dignified and more complimen- 
tary. You've taken your own line in the 
matter, and now you must abide the conse- 
quences. Had you been good enough to have 
observed my restrictions, you might very pos- 
sibly have found vourself in a far better position. 
You had your opportunity. I left you alone 
with my daughter at Kew. I allowed you half 
an hour to Jay your case before her; and half 
an hour is quite long enough for all the things 
that any gentleman can have to say toany lady 
upon such an occasion.’ 

‘There I must differ from you, Mr. Crotchet. 
In the case of a very young man, no doubt 
your arrangement might have been unobjection- 
able: but under my peculiar circumstances, I 
cannot consider that it was giving me a fair 
opportunity.’ 

‘Not a fair opportunity! Why, what, I 
should like to be told, are the opportunities of 
half the lovers in the land, compared to what 
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you have had! Take my own case now. TIleft 
my father’s roof at twenty years of age, and 
went, as my own master, to seek my fortunes 
in Jamaica. I did not marry Augusta’s mother 
until I was turned forty years of age. Do you 
suppose I took her aside from the dance and 
begged her to listen to a full and particular re- 
lation of all my experiences in the twenty years 
before I made her acquaintance ? Do you think 
I begged her to shrive my conscience before I 
entreated her to accept my heart? I should 
have had to leave the island fast enough if I 
had done anything as—‘ ungentlemanly ’—Mr. 
Crotchet was going to say: but warned by the 
expression of Lansdowne’s face, he fell back 
upon the disputed word—* unusual.”’ 

Bernard had grown white to his very lips, 
with anger painfully suppressed. He now 
spoke— 

‘IT am to conclude then, Mr. Crotchet, that 
had she herself been willing to marry me, you 


would have preferred allowing your daughter. to 
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abide the chances of what I should have felt 
to be my criminal silence about my unfortunate 
family affairs ? ’ 

‘My daughter, had she accepted you, sir 
(which, mind, I admit to be neither probable 
nor possible), would have known how to con- 
duct herself under all the contingencies of life. 
But whenever and wherever you marry, take 
my advice, and let the event be two years old 
before you again commit yourself to a similar 
confession. At the end of that time, unless I 
am very much mistaken, you will find that you’ve 
really nothing to tell. For what is this history 
after all? Without discussing the details of the 
romance, with which you have favoured my 
daughter, I may safely say that its significance 
exists only in your imagination. These are things 
well within the limits of every man’s experience: 
but, you will allow me to add, well without the 
limits of his accustomed confidences.’ 

Now this was hard; not only to be accused 


of acting the part of an ill-bred and conceited 
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fellow, who boasts to the girl he makes love to . 
of his fancied conquests over another; but to 
have the accusation put in the form of an in- 
sinuation, to which it was impossible to reply. 
Iron bars would not have detained the lover 
under similar circumstances; but Augusta’s 
influence did. He made one effort more. 

‘Tam to understand then, Mr. Crotchet, that 
your daughter not only rejects my offer, but 
that she feels herself insulted by my mode 
of address ? ’ 

Mr. Crotchet hesitated. He could not in 
conscience say that he was expressing his 
daughter’s view of the case. This was precisely 
what Lansdowne had hoped and suspected. 

‘My daughter is prepared to speak for her- 
self. By my advice she will see you, instead of 
writing to you. I object to pens in young ladies’ 
fingers upon such occasions.’ 

It was not a propitious continuation of a 
suit that had had an ill-omened beginning. 
Lansdowne was haggard with anxiety and in- 
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dignation, Augusta pale and nervous; and the 
unpicturesqueness of their position was em- 
phasised by the formal surroundings of the 
hotel drawing-room. Mr. Crotchet left them 
alone together; but the expression of Augusta’s 
face did not invite to loving intimacy. 

Lansdowne broke the silence. 

‘I am sorry to find, Miss Crotchet, that 
your father has grievously misinterpreted my 
motive in writing to you as I did. May I hope 
that you have understood me better ?’ 

She spoke with effort. ‘I cannot enter 
into the things you have told me. At first 
they distressed and perplexed me very much: 
but now I think it quite right -that I 
should know them. I understand my father’s 
feeling in the matter, and I am erateful to 
him for his care for me; but he knows that 
I do not see things quite as he does. There is 
only one thing which I have to say to you in 
answer. It is this:—Dr. Lansdowne, where is 


Janet Bannister ? ’ 
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‘T have told you that I do not know; nor, 
to say the truth, do I desire to know.’ 

‘That, it seems to me, is wrong. My father 
has great experience in practical matters, and 
he declares that Mr. Bannister must be perfectly 
well aware of his daughter’s whereabouts, and 
that he is probably only keeping her out of 
harm’s way. Have you asked Mr. Bannister 
this question ?’ 

‘T have no reason to suppose Mr. Bannister 
capable of acting such a part; nor do I see 
any motive for his so doing. Not long ago I 
told him that I should depend upon him to let 
me know if at any time he had tidings of Janet; 
and he has never done so.’ 

‘Does Mrs. Dodds know anything of her 
now ?’ 

‘T should say not. Mr. Timlings, I suspect, 
called there to make his inquiries. He prob- 
ably learnt that I had married a daughter of 
Mr. Bannister’s, and that a daughter was 
possibly alive somewhere and insane; he com- 
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bined the two statements. But Augusta, can 
this be all you have to say to me ; to tell me to 
find the wretched girl that I have been so 
thankful to forget? Now that you have read 
my story, say that it will not separate us. 
Augusta, speak! I stand here and offer you 
my love, say that at least you will give me 
your confidence in return.’ 

‘Dr. Lansdowne, if there is to be any confi- 
dence, even any more friendship between us, 
you must find Janet Bannister. I must see her. 
That is the only right thing to be done; and 
you must say no more of these things to me 
until you have found her.’ 

‘Augusta, have you considered what you 
are dog? You are risking all the future on 
this hare-brained girl’s crazy words. How 
can I, who desire nothing so much as your 
happiness, hope to make the life I ask you 
to share with me what I would have it, if 
this girl is to reappear, possibly with the old 


delusions ?’ 
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‘What happiness is it which you are offering 
me, at the mercy of such a chance ?’ 

Lansdowne had endured much; but he was 
a passionate man, and passion now would have 
its way. 

‘IT had hoped that she was dead,’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘If I had not thought so, I do not 
believe I should have allowed myself to ask 
you to be my wife! Unless, indeed, my darling, 
I had taught you (as I once, like a fool, hoped 
might be the case), by the great love I bore 
you, to brave even Janet Bannister for my 
sake. She is only a poor, silly creature. It 
does not sound much. But I have been wrong. 
My own love has blinded me. I see now that 
I have asked too great a thing; that I have 
asked a sacrifice which I had no right to 
expect.’ 

‘Tt is not that,’ she answered quickly, stung 


by the reproach, so bitter to a loving woman. 


‘No sacrifice would seem great, if only 


‘If only you quite believed in me. Yes. 
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There it is! I have felt the change. I have 
read it in your true eyes. Once you did 
trust me quite, now some doubt has entered. 
Perhaps it is my own doing. Miss Crotchet, 
listen, I have spoken and written to you 
too doubtfully of myself. Because, for your 
sake, no explanations and no regrets could 
seem to me half enough, therefore your father, 
and possibly you also, have inferred them 
to be needed, as apologies for a halting tale. 
Augusta, I had hoped you, at least, knew 
me better. Now I apologise and explain no 
more. J have as good a right to stand 
here and ask you to be my wife as though 
Janet Bannister had never lived. No one 
could tell you more about me than your 
own heart ought to tell you, if you had ever 
cared for me. The blame of this unhappiness 
lies more in your mind than in my story.’ 

Had she really been indifferent, this attack 
upon her pride would certainly have been re- 


sented ; but then she was not indifferent, only 
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lamentably in doubt about her former hero, 
only facing the old conflict between actual love 
and possible duty. 

‘I cannot help it,’ she cried. ‘I can say no 
more. It is so sad, so very sad. I can see 
but one thing clearly, that it is not right that 
Janet Bannister should be so neglected; left 
to be miserable alone, perhaps, or even to die. 
Her father ought to find her; I cannot under- 
stand his share in the matter. You are her 
brother, after all; you ought to find her. Your 
account of her fills me with pity. I have 
always thought that girls ought to be truer to 
each other than they too often are; as true as 
they are to men. Find her and send her to me: 
I shall know better then what to answer. 
Girls understand each other.’ 

‘Have you considered what you are saying, 
Augusta? You send me away indefinitely ; 
and on this miserable errand, to find the girl 
who has been my curse. Think what a 


blank existence you are consigning me to; 
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you who have been all my life, since I saw you 
first.’ 

She turned away silently; but as she left 
him he added :— 

‘T shall not consider this final, Augusta. I 
shall find Janet Bannister, and then you shall 
hear from me. Good-bye till then only.’ 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


MISS LILLY MAKES A MISTAKE. 


Mr. BannistEr’s telegram to Dr. Lansdowne 
had been worded as follows:—‘Call upon 
Mr. Bolton Crotchet to-day. Come to me 
afterwards.’ But in the agitation consequent 
upon obeying the first injunction, Dr. Lans- 
downe quite forgot all about the second; to 
which indeed he had never attached any im- 
portance. As soon as he left Augusta Crotchet’s 
presence, he again threw himself into the train, 
and returned to Shellford, arriving at his own 
house late in the evening. 

He was not expected. Uis servants were 
out. His childrenin bed. There was nothing 


in the house for dinner, and the fires were not 
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alight. ‘The unclosed windows only served to 
show the forlorn neatness of the empty rooms, 
and the whole place looked singularly unin- 
viting. No sounds greeted his return but the 
ticking of the clock upon the stairs, and the 
mournful music of the wind in a half-shut 
window frame. He took a cigar and turned 
out upon the terrace. Before the ‘ Garden 
House’ he came to a standstill. For once even 
the Miss Crotchets’ dining-room windows 
looked attractive to him. There was lhght and 
warmth there; possibly even supper. There 
were certainly Augusta’s aunts and her brother. 
This reflection softened the memory even of 
Miss Lilly’s acerbities. He would go in, ex- 
cusing the lateness of the visit by giving a 
report of Miss Posy’s eyes. 

Lansdowne was, it need hardly be said, 
aware that Miss Lilly had been prejudicing his 
cause ; but in his novel leniency towards her he 
neglected this consideration. John Crotchet he 


regarded as an unimportant factor in the affairs 
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of his family. He therefore faced the austere 
Rebecca, with little less than his usual con- 
fidence. 

‘Were the Miss Crotchets at home ? ’ 

‘To some, was the answer. Rebecca's 
countenance, much like that of an old-fashioned 
barometer, indicated fair or foul weather with- 
in doors for her mistresses’ guests. On the 
present occasion it stood at ‘ stormy.’ 

‘If not too late, I should be glad to see 
Miss Crotchet.’ 

‘Walk in,’ was the answer. Then, opening 
the dining-room door, she showed him in there; 
and whispered aloud to John Crotchet, who 
occupied the room apparently alone, 

‘Here he is! I thought I had best bring 
him in here.’ 

What was the meaning of this? 

Lansdowne was dazzled by coming into the 
light from the darkness of the road; or he 
would have seen that,as he entered the room 


by one door, Miss Aylmer glided out by another. 
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Rebecca preceded her up the stairs, and burst 
into the drawing-room, exclaiming— 

‘He has come, Miss Lilly! I told you how 
it would be if you put your name to that letter. 
He has got an action against you in the inside 
of his hat for labelling him falsely I don’t 
doubt! I never saw but one person looking so 
‘set before, and that was not a man but a woman, 
and she was carrying a breach of promise in 
her pocket.’ 

‘Oh! Miss Crotchet,’ chimed in Adeline 
Aylmer, ‘Tm all trembling ; you don’t think, 
do you, that he will call your nephew out?’ 

‘For Augusta’s sake it would only be the 
proper thing for John to do to him,’ said Miss 
Rosy. 

‘ Miss Crotchet, hadn’t you better go down 
and see that they keep the peace? Mayn't 
Rebecca go in and take some coals?’ pleaded 
Miss Aylmer. 

‘Youre mighty fond of Dr. Lansdowne,’ 
observed Miss Lilly drily. ‘Go away, Rebecca.’ 
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‘I fond of him, Miss Lilly! It is only to 
prevent harm.’ 

‘They won’t fight for you, if thats what 
youre afraid’ of! It’s my belief that you think 
yourself at the bottom of all the mischief that 
comes up. There are some folks that would 
rather be in for everything than out of any- 
thing.’ 

‘IT could make mischief (or at least what 
you, I suppose, would call making mischief) as 
well as another, if I chose,’ said Miss Aylmer, 
with feeble offence. | 

‘Well, yes, said Miss Lilly impartially, 
‘you did not do badly in that respect when 
you sent Mr. Rudge a couple of rabbits in re- 
turn for an offer of marriage.’ 

‘Oh! Miss Crotchet! That was a little mis- 
take of my servants which ought to be forgotten 
by now. Don’t you think so, Miss Fussy ?’ 

‘Don’t you squint:so!’ shouted Fussy, whose 
deafness was lable to increase when it might 


annoy her friends. 
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Thus frustrated, Miss Aylmer merely sighed— 
‘The best are liable to err.’ 

‘Yes,’ nodded Miss Lilly, ‘and that’s how 
you may generally know them.’ Miss Aylmer 
took this as a compliment. 

‘Dear Miss Lilly, how clever youare; and how 
cross, and | wanted you to be so good-tempered 
this evening, because I’ve got something to tell 
you, and I’m not sure but what it may surprise 
you a little at first.’ 

‘Nothing surprises me now, but crackers,’ 
retorted Miss Lilly, still unpropitiated. 

‘You've found a husband, or you're going 
into a convent next Tuesday, or Mr. Rudge has 
sioned the pledge,’ cried Rosy. 

‘Not exactly any of those things, Miss 
Rose ; but I am going to be married ; and as I 
leave you so soon to pay a visit to my friend 
Mrs. Mortimer, I thought it right to tell you~ 
beforehand.’ 

‘Who is he? He must be a man unusually 


sifted with sense ! ’ 


9 
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‘Tilly means he can’t have any common 
sense, explained Rosy, fearful lest the sting 
of her sister’s observation should fail to pene- 
trate Miss Aylmer’s dulness. 

‘But indeed he has great good sense, and 
he is a very clever man ; as clever, in his way, 
as yourself, Miss Lilly.’ 

‘Quite a family likeness, perhaps? Eh? 
What? I thought so.’ 

Miss Lilly finished a row of knitting, whilst 
the sisters sat dumbly awaiting the crisis they 
knew to be coming. 

‘You're going to theVicarage, you say, Miss 
Adeline? Well, if you had not spoken to us, 
we should certainly have told you our minds 
before you left us. We're not in the least 
unprepared. We have talked it all over up- 
stairs, every night since you came.’ 

Fussy and Rosy nodded emphatic assent. 

‘We are not pleased, but considering how 
marriages are made, we’ve decided to put up 
with it. We know all about it; so does Mr. 
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Rudge. He asked me who it was you had 
thrown him over for that day that I called to 
see him, and I told him. You gave up your 
flirtation with Dr. Lansdowne, and lucky for 
you that you did so. You played the mother 
to John. Oh! it has been plain enough to 
see! There was the wine in the cellar and you 
in the drawing-room; and our brother, so 
crieved at turning you out; so anxious at what 
was to become of both you and the port. He 
must have you to come and stay with us; and 
when we confessed that we were too poor to 
afford the pleasure, are you aware that he paid 
us one hundred pounds down ?’ 

(Miss Lilly was of the number of those 
persons who love to explain away the necessity 
for gratitude by the supposition of some hidden 
obligation. ) 

‘One hundred pounds for me!’ ejaculated 
Miss Aylmer fixing her unwinking eyes, steadily 
enough now, on Miss Lilly’s face. 


‘Well, in paper, yes. We understand it 
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perfectly. We know you are going to marry 
our brother. There is a kind of fitness in it, I 
don't deny. Augusta will marry, and John will 
go his own road. No doubt you've told John 
of it long ago, by his ways and yours together. 
How you did look, to be sure, that day that I 
caught him on the floor at your feet! Thought 
I could not see through a drop of ink, didn’t you? 
If John can hold his tongue, so can we. Births, 
deaths, and marriages never take ws by surprise !’ 

By this time Miss Aylmer was crying. 
‘But Miss Lilly, no doubt it is very nice; but 
it is not true! Oh: dear Miss Crotchets, your 
brother is such a very pleasant old gentleman ; 
I have always felt towards him quite like a 
father, since my dear papa died. I’m sure it is 
very flattermg to my feelings in every way, that 
he should have felt so about me. But I’m sure 
I’m not to blame; for I really hardly ever think 
of such things. Indeed, under the circum- 
stances, what you tell me is very embarrassing ! 
It is very unfortunate! ’ 


VOL. II. R 
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Here, gliding down on her knees by the side 
of Miss Lilly’s chair, Miss Aylmer sobbed out— 
‘It is not your brother, Miss Crotchet; it is 
your nephew John.’ 

‘It’s the poor boy,’ gasped Rosy; whilst 
Fussy, to make sure she had heard aright, 
seized the fire shovel, and used it as a sound- 
conductor, in the absence of her ear trum- 
pet. They both looked at their sister, but 
Miss Lilly said not a word, only she rose to her 
feet, and withdrew a few yards from the kneeling 
figure. She who had just boasted that ‘neither 
births, deaths, nor marriages, could take her 
‘by surprise,’ was literally dumb with amaze- 
ment. Crossing the room, she rang the bell. 
‘Gin’ followed her: she kicked him for his 
pains. Her sisters, watching in silence, felt that 
there was majesty in the tone in which she put 
to Rebecca this simple question— 

‘Have my things come home from the 
wash? ‘Then pack them. I’m going to London 
on Thursday.’ 
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‘Nothing wrong with Miss Posy? No bad 
news, [hope? I trust she hasn’t become stone 
blind ?’ asked the woman. 

Then Miss Lilly’s tongue was unloosed. 

‘Blind!’ she cried, with emotion pitiful to 
see, but terse as ever in expression. ‘ What 
does it signify? We're all blind. The whole 
family of us. The sooner we get ourselves 
fitted with boards back and front, and go drag- 
ging along the Terrace, with poodles and cords, 
the better! Why, the whole neighbourhood 
will be laughing at us! We shall be the joke 
of the county. Why did our brother ever 
come home? His coffee was more good to us 
than his company. Rebecca, here we are 
come to a pretty pass! There’s our niece en- 
caged to that man with a wife in a mad-house, 
and our nephew running off with an old 
woman that has been our neighbour these 
thirty years !’ 

‘ At ten years of age I could not have been 
a neighbour, Miss Crotchet ; and when I am in 

R 2 
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your house, I think it very unkind of you to 
speak to me so, and very rude.’ 

Miss Alymer, as she spoke, rose from the 
floor. 

‘Oh, manners!’ ejaculated Fussy. ‘ Behaviour 
is better than manners. If you would behave, 
Miss Aylmer, you needn’t think so much of your 
manners.’ 

‘Low-born or ladies, Miss, scratch our skins 
and we’re all one. The best of us can’t speak 
our minds, and mind our manners; and I don’t 
look for it in my ladies,’ apologised Rebecca. 

‘You had better tell your nephew what 
you think about it, Miss Crotchet; not me. 
He wishes to be married before he goes to 
Cambridge. It is a sacrifice to me in many 
ways; you should consider that. As you your- 
self have just confessed, if I had been one of 
those who care about money, what people 
think, and all that, I might have made a 
marriage that would have been considered far 
better. Your brother 
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‘T never heard it,’ said Fussy. 

‘You should speak for yourself, Lilly, ’ said 
Rosy. ‘I do not remember our noticing any- 
thing of the kind; and I always did remark 
that there was a great deal too much philander- 
ing between her and John to be seemly.’ 

‘Talk away!’ returned Miss Lilly, with 
scornful indignation. ‘The day after, every 
fool’s a prophet ! ’ 

‘Why can’t you let the lad alone, Miss 
Aylmer, to have his chances the same as other 
young men?’ asked Fussy. 

‘Yes; and you with a nice dog and plenty 
of pocket money ; I wonder at you!’ said Rosy 

‘If you would let the men alone, they would 
let you alone,’ continued Fussy. ‘ We always 
did, and there were eight of us. John has 
nothing but his pocket money, and if his father 
is displeased he will not pay his bills at college.’ 

‘Then I have plenty for both, Miss Fussy. 
Poor dear John has been very good to me, and 


I don’t mind spending my money on him. He 
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broke the news of my father’s death to me so 
nicely. I have been very fond of him ever 
since. I shall take care of him whilst he is 
studying so hard. He does so want some one 
to look after him, and to teach him all manner 
of things that he does not find in books. If it 
does take me away from Shellford, and sepa- 
rate me from my father’s old friends, I shall be 
sorry ; but I shall not grudge it. John is not 
like other young men either. He is the sort of 
person who is of no particular age. When 
you are with him he makes you feel quite like 
a child.’ 

‘I believe she means it,’ said Rosy; for in 
spite of her affectations, there was a genuine 
earnestness about Miss Aylmer’s speech. 

‘But to be sure,’ she continued, ‘it is very 
unfortunate his father having entertained those 
feelings for me that you speak of, because it will 
naturally set him against us. That is what I 
think most of.’ 

‘Oh! you may make your mind quite easy 
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on that score,’ said Miss Lilly, whose self-con- 
fidence, seldom shaken, was now reviving. 

‘When they’re young it’s their passions, 
when they’re old it’s their purses they think 
of, murmured Rebecca. 

‘John and I have quite made up our minds 
to give his father my cellar full of wine as a 
wedding gift. I shall leave it behind me. 
John is a teetotaller, and I only touch a little 
drop of port and water with my meals. Per- 
haps you will mention this when you are writ- 
ing, Miss Crotchet.’ 

But Miss Lilly was not to be mollified, Oui 
and wine might be poured forth in vain. She 
merely looked round in disgust. 

‘T shall go to town on Thursday. Rebecca, 
you'll put up the bar directly I am gone.’ 

‘Yes, Miss Lilly, and you'll wear your cloak 
trimmed with vermin that your brother gave 
you?’ 

‘Ermine! Rebecca! Will you never learn 


the value of letters P’ cried Rosy. 
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‘What did you say! Going to London 
Lilly! What for? Will you not tell us? 
Have you any particular reason?’ cried Fussy, 
brandishing the fire shovel. 

‘A reason, of course I’ve reason! What 
do you take me for? Why even a cheese mite 
hops with a motive.’ 

So saying, Miss Lilly left the room, and 
went downstairs in search of her nephew. 
Voices in the dining-room warned her that 
Lansdowne had not yet departed. She there- 
fore lingered in the passage. 

Dr. Lansdowne’s explanation that he came 
to report the family in town had been coolly 
received by John. Atthe mention of Augusta’s 
name, he had closed his book, remarking, 
‘ Not that subject, if you please.’ 

Dr. Lansdowne stared, but changed the 
subject. 

‘You have Miss Aylmer here, I believe?’ 

‘We will not discuss Miss Aylmer, if you 
please.’ 
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‘Upon my word, Mr. Crotchet,’ said the 
other, half-amused and half-irritated. ‘The 
range of subjects which you permit is small.’ 

‘It is so,’ assented John grimly, and 
moving as though to dismiss his visitor. 

‘Perhaps I had better pay my respects in 
the drawing-room. The Miss Crotchets may 
wish to hear of their sister.’ 

‘Sir,’ stammered John, getting up also, 
‘they wish to have nothing to do with you; 
and you will oblige me by remembering that 


my wishes are the same as theirs, in so far as 


my sister and my friend Miss Aylmer are 
concerned.’ 

‘The latter lady is deeply indebted to you, 
no doubt, Mr. Crotchet ; but in the former case 
I find less reason to be grateful. Having 
said so much, perhaps you will kindly ex- 
plain yourself further. Be so good as to tell 
me, in as plain English as you are master of, 
what is the meaning of all this.’ 


‘Mr. Rudge can inform you.’ 
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‘T have nothing to learn of that gentleman. 
Speak for yourself if you are aresponsible being.’ 

John Crotchet winced at this reference to 
his peculiar deficiency of character, and was 
by it rendered more sensitive and unready. 
He began to think that he had better have 
declined this championship, imposed upon him 
by his aunts. His sister had their father’s 
protection; and, after all, reports circulated 
by Mr. Rudge might lie. But he would not 
be beaten so soon. 

‘I know little of actual life myself, he said, 
‘my experience is mainly that of a student; 
but I am at least determined to put a stop to 
your attentions to my sister or my friend.’ 

‘Why ? may Lask.’ 

John Crotchet turned his fair cheeks to the 
fire and blushed like a girl. 

‘I have said, ask Mr. Rudge; he can tell 
you.’ 

‘Rudge be hanged! Can you yourself 


assert that you know any reason whatever 
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why I should not speak of or to your sister? If 
you believe that you do, say it out : Iam willing 
to discuss the matter with you, since with your 
father’s consent I had an interview with her 
this morning. I have had much to tell her 
that has been very painful to us both; but I 
am not without hopes. You are much wrapped 
up in your books, I know; but still where your 
sister 1s concerned you must have the sense of 
a man.’ 

John’s brow contracted: he was strugeling 
to prove himself that very thing; but the 
urgency of the desire impeded his utterance. 
Lansdowne was struck by the pained expression 
of his countenance. 

‘What is it?’ he asked. ‘Can you not put 
yourself in my place for a moment, and imagine 
how it would be with you if you were speaking 
to the brother of the girl that you cared for, 
having left her only the same morning in doubt 
and perplexity P’ 

‘This is unendurable!’ said John, opening 
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the door to go. There stood Miss Lilly facing 
them both. Lansdowne spoke first. 

‘Tam telling your nephew, Miss Crotchet, 
that with a little more practical experience he 
would know better how to estimate the stupid 
gossip of such a place as Shellford ; but so long 
as he gets his knowledge from books, I fear he 
will continue to make such mistakes as the one 
he is now making. If he takes my advice, he'll 
go to college as soon as possible, and learn to be 
a wiser brother and a better friend.’ 

‘If you take my advice, sir, youll not call 
here again until you bring your wife with you.’ 

‘Nothing on earth would give me greater 
pleasure, Miss Crotchet.’ 

‘And as for you, John, you'll oblige me by 
breakfasting at your lodgings to-morrow morn- 
ing, and not here. Shut the door, Rebecca! 
There’s worry enough for one night.’ 

‘Shutting the door on it won't smother it, 
Miss Lilly. A worry has got more lives than 


a cat.’ 


CHAPTER XXXY. 


PRENTWOOD MANOR HOUSE. 


PopuLar prejudice has long been unmerciful to 
the feminine weakness of painting the face. Well 
brought up girls are accustomed to regard the 
soft circle of colour as something very wicked 
indeed ; whilst others less careful, sacrifice to 
common opinion by making up their faces as 
privately as possible. 

It was with the blinds well drawn and 
the door securely fastened, that a young 
lady stood before her glass in this season of 
fading colours, rougeing her cheeks. Her 
features were small and delicate, her fair hair 
abundant and marvellously frizzled. Her eye- 


brows darker than nature intended; but her 
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best friends set to describe her, would imme- 
diately have fallen back upon her dress. She 
was one of those girls whose thoughts have so 
passed into their clothing that the fabric 
appears to have become part of their very 
nature, or rather that they themselves appear 
to have become part of the very fabric. In the 
case of such girls, toilet is immediately recog- 
nised as their highest form of expression. Their 
ideal is ‘ a speaking hat.’ 

It must be said, therefore, in describing this 
young person, that she wore a light blue dress 
trimmed with gold braid of a Grecian pattern, 
that much frilling of pale pink net surrounded 
her throat and wrists, that a gold watch of the 
size of a shilling hung at her waist from a chain 
as thick as a farmer’s guard, that no fewer than 
six jewelled lockets were sewn on a ribbon tied 
round her neck, that rings covered her dainty 
fingers, and, in short, that although very pretty, 
she was extremely artificial, and her appearance, 


viewed in its rustic setting, not a little absurd. 
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The scene of her interesting operations lay 
in a low old-fashioned chamber at the back of 
a country house. Thence, when the blinds 
were raised, the eye might pleasantly pass from 

gay turfy garden and lawns to the fields which 
7 pastured the family cows, and further on still 
might repose upon the autumnal shades of the 
woods of Prentwood Manor. She must have 
been very ingenious indeed to have possessed 
herself of the necessary cosmetics in this remote 
spot in the country. The lonely house was 
seven miles from any town, five miles from the 
nearest station, two from even a_ letter-box,. 
in one of the counties bordering on Wales. 
Formerly it had been a mere farm-house, low 
and rambling; but in later times good rooms 
had been added which had turned it into a 
gentleman’s residence; from the loftier win- 
dows of which lovely views could be obtained 
of the distant mountains. 

Towards this house a young man with 


yellow hair twisted in curly rings was making 
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his way. He carried a photographic apparatus 
with the air of a man tired of his load; and 
was evidently uncertain of his path. Coming 
upon a man in velveteens who carried a gun 
and had a dog at his heels, the wayfarer knew 
him at once for a keeper, and entered into con- 
versation with him. The stranger’s tone was 
free and easy, and he shot out his words with 
a rapidity they were unused to in those parts. 

‘Much game hereabouts, my man ?’ 

Keeper, who objected to being addressed as 
his ‘ man,—‘ I believe you, my lad, plenty of 
»Michaelmas geese.’ 

‘And you serve ‘em with sauce, I'll go 
bail.’ 

Each man laughed, rather at his own wit 
than his companion’s. 

‘Much poaching, eh?’ 

The keeper stared at the cockney in silence. 
The question was repeated still more shortly. 

‘When my masters ask, [ll answer them.’ 


‘They do ask you pretty often, no doubt.’ 
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‘Not they. They don’t ask questions.’ 

‘Don’t they live down here, then ?’ 

‘No. They don’t. They live up in town 
with their keepers. They’ve lots of ’em.’ 

‘Well, ’m ignorant of the ways of these 
parts. I’m travelling about for pleasure, 
taking views of the country houses, and so 
on; and I feel an interest in the localities I 
pass through.’ 

‘Ah! I guessed ye summat of that, but as I 
didn’t see yer van on the road, I concluded ye 
were not working on yer own account at pre- 
sent. Well, I'll satisfy ye about these ’ere parts. 
Plant yer dummy ; my lurcher ‘ll mind it, and 
climb up and take a lcok over that there fence. 
Well, there ain't a hare, nor yet a rabbit, eaten 
by any man or woman in their senses, out of 
those woods nor opens!’ 

‘Why? What’s wrong with the game ?’ 

‘There’s nothing the matter with the 
game; but there is with its owners. They're 
a parcel of lunatics. The whole estate is the 
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property of “St. Chad’s” Asylum, up in 
London. We forrards the game up to ’em: 
me and my mates. There’s better jokes done 
in the country than told in the town.’ 

Then Mr. Timlings remembered that he 
had often heard Mr. Rudge point his abuse of 
Metropolitan Hospitals by reference to this 
very place; and he had no further need to 
question his companion. 

‘Can you tell me the way up to the 
house ? ’ 

‘The mad doctor’s? Surely. That’s it!’ 
and they parted. 

Three hundred years before, so the story 
ran, these lands had become the property of 
Peter Prentwood, an ancient burgess of the 
city of London, in right of his wife, Dionysia 
Wykmote, who had been the widow of their 
former owner. Peter, having by a risky man- 
hood squandered his own possessions and accu 
mulated palsies for his old age, in dying be- 
thought him of his soul; and, for its good, 
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bequeathed Dionysia’s land to found ‘an hos- 
pice.’ By this pious action he left the bodies 
of Dionysia and her children (of his’ own 
he had no sons worth mentioning) to utter 
destitution. 

This hospice was to be confined to the use 
of such sick persons, of his own ward of the 
City, as might ‘in all ages to come, be stricken 
with divers diseases and sundrie plagues of ye 
bodie. ‘T'o wit, ye veritable leprosie, and palsie 
which shall endure above ye space of one full 
year: and of agues, that which cometh not 
with raritie, such as may befall any whole 
man, but with evil persistencie: ye which 
ye leeches do commonlie style Quartan or 
Tertian.’ 

Dionysia herself got the ague; but as it was 
not of the right kind, being mainly produced 
by cold and hunger, she could not obtain a frac- 
tion of her late husband’s charity. She wandered 
back therefore to her old home, and died of 
starvation in a ditch on her own lands, with her 
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own hares and rabbits scudding over her. 
When they happened to find her body they 
threw a little earth in, upon the top of it; but as 
she left no money to pay for churchyard mould, 
it is painful to think what must have become 
of her starved-out soul. 

Whilst, however, Dionysia’s melancholy 
ghost had for three centuries been haunting 
the woods of Prentwood Manor (as the place 
subsequently came to be called), Peter’s lucky 
soul must have been growing happier and 
happier; for as the specified diseases diminished, 
the modest legacy grew into quite a magnificent 
income. An Act of Parliament at length 
diverted it to the use of the insane; but 
Dionysia wandered still, to the great terror of 
the country-folk. 

Then in due course arose that splendid 
establishment, with its monster revenues, which 
sent down a company of gentlemen every year, 
for the shooting at Prentwood. These gentle- 


men were understood to be governors of the 
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hospital, representatives of the sick people, who 
were, by vested right, the owners of the soil 
and of its produce. 

The advent of these gentlemen brought life 
to the village. It was indeed the one event 
of the year. Preserving was high in these 
parts; and, with the birds, all the young ladies 
came out. 

The Manor House, being part of the pro- 
perty, had, by tradition and usage, precedence 
over all the houses of the neighbouring squires 
and gentry in entertaining the sportive 
governors of ‘ St. Chad’s.’ 

It was understood upon the staff of the 
hospital that a proposal had once been laid 
before the board of governors to ‘give a day’s 
shooting to every quiet, well-conducted male 
inmate. Fresh air and pleasant occupation 
were coming into fashion in medical circles. 
The rumour reached the village and threw it 
into consternation. Visions of lunatics with 


keepers, gamekeepers, dogs and guns, taking 
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pot-shots on both sides of the hedges, agitated 
the rural mind. 

A petition, largely signed by the resident 
clergy, gentry, and farmers, went up to the 
directors; beseeching them to confine the 
maniacs under their charge to the eating of the 
game which was shot for them. The directors’ 
answer never reached Prentwood ; and no more 
was heard of the scheme: which, it subse- 
quently appeared, had been drawn up on the 
first of April, by some of the younger men on 
the medical staff, those who were not them- 
selves privileged to take guns to Prentwood. 

Four gamekeepers were employed by the 
hospital; but in spite of the boast which the 
villagers loved to make, that the game was 
never eaten but by the insane, more poaching 
went on upon the Prentwood estate than on 
that of any private gentleman for a hundred 
miles around. 

The rights of one resident master might be 


more or less accepted by the ordinary keeper ; 
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but the corporate claims of absentee ownership 
were too vague for the best of them, especially 
when that body was known to be one which 
no sane man could respect. The four keepers, 
therefore, guarded their own rights in pre- 
ference to any others, whilst the villagers 
never could bring themselves to believe that 
the game laws recognised the pretensions of 


? 


‘mad cockneys;’ nor did they, to say the truth, 


credit the gentlemen from town with any wider 
faith. 

Prentwood Manor House was at present in 
the possession of Dr. Crofts. This gentleman 
had formerly been upon the indoor staff of the 
hospital; but his health had failed owing to 
the confinement, and the trying nature of his 
branch of the profession: when therefore the 
old farmhouse fell vacant, he had been glad 
to secure an advantageous lease from the 
hospital : paying interest upon the additions and 
improvements already mentioned. There he 


removed with his sister to keep house for him, 
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his plan of life being to take private patients 
who should be of good social standing, and 
able to pay for the benefits of country air. 
At present he had two only, both girls: one 
recommended by her friends as ‘delicate and 
nervous ;’ the other as ‘delicate and peculiar.’ 

Mention of the ‘ delicate and nervous’ patient 
takes us back to the young lady already de- 
scribed. We left her reddening her cheeks. 

An impatient knock at tne door interrupted 
her. She hid her materials under the glass and 
turned to open it. Another girl burst in. 

‘Janet! Janet!’ she cried. ‘He iscome! 
He is here! In the garden. Behind those 
bushes. Go down to him quick.’ This was 
the other: the one who was ‘ peculiar.’ 

‘Who has come?’ asked Janet crossly. ‘It’s 
just like you, Sybil Jones, bursting into people’s 
rooms when you're not asked or wanted. It’s 
only one of “them” I suppose! Tm sick of 
“them,” and of you, and of everything here.’ 

‘Now, Janet, don’t be nasty. If you’re sick 
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of us you can go away directly. Now’s your 
opportunity. I wonder that I’m not sick of 
you myself, nonsensical as you are. Aren't 
you ashamed to stand painting your checks on 
a common-place day, when none of the gover- 
nors are to be looked for? You aren’t fit to 
kiss, and haven’t been so, since fly-fishing; by 
the time we get to hares you'll be a perfect sight. 
Tm sure [’m better-looking myself.’ 

The face, of which she caught a sight in the 
glass as she spoke, was not unpleasing as a 
whole, though strange enough in its way. It 
had certainly plenty of natural colour and life : 
too much life, expressed by restless fidgety 
movements of muscles ordinarily still. 

She moved her ears, her nose, her forehead 
as well as her eyes and lips. The hair was 
abundant, and red. The complexion freckled. 
The eyes, the most remarkable feature in the 
face, were very light and prominent. There 
was a queer look of dread in them, as though 
they perpetually saw more than others, and 
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found matter for alarm in what they saw. It 
was an interesting face: but one to haunt, even 
the casual observer, with a painful memory. 

‘Now, Janet, do be quick. The prince has 
come ;’ she urged. ‘ You ought to fly into his 
arms, instead of standing there debating.’ But 
Janet was tying a pink gauze veil over her hat, 
and seemed still uncertain. 

‘Sybil Jones, you must be deceiving me. 
There is more in all this than I know. I’m cer- 
tain you are keeping something hidden. It’s too 
unlike you to have dealings with a stranger. 
Tell me everything at once, or ll call “ them ” 
in.’ 

She moved as though to leave the room ; 
seeing which, the other flew into the corner 
and crouching upon the floor, in terror, hid her 
face in the bed. Then pulling from her pocket 
a torn scrap of paper, she flung it at her friend. 

‘You unkind, ungrateful girl, read that.’ 

Janet picked up a copy of the notice cut 
from the ‘Weekly Advertiser’ wherein Mr. 
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Timlings, under the initials ‘ A.B.C.,’ entreated 
‘Janet Lansdowne, formerly Bannister, to 
return to her home,’ and promised her imme- 
diate acknowledgment ‘ by her afflicted husband 
and father.’ 

Janet read it in silence, contracting her 
neatly stained eyebrows. 

‘How did you get this? Answer me, quick.’ 

‘The doctor brought ina copy of the paper, 
quite five days ago. He read that. I saw him 
show it to his sister ; then he rode off in a great 
fuss to telegraph to somebody about it. I 
watched, because 1 am always obliged to be 
watching, night and day, lest “they” should 
come.. I was frightened. I thought “they” 
were advertising for me, andthat Dr. Crofts had 
gone to send them word I was here; so I undid 
his drawer and got the paper out and read it. 
Then I found it was only for you, but I tore off 
the piece. I knew how you longed to get away ; 
so I was very kind to you, kinder than you ever 


are tome. I wrote to “A.B.C.” I said, “Janet is 
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here, come and fetch her.” And now he is come. 
He is in the garden. I nearly ran off at first, 
but he stopped me so nicely, and we got quite 
friendly.’ 

‘Who is he?” 

‘Why, Bernard Lansdowne of course. Your 
husband, who has been advertising for you. You 
are such a heartless thing, it’s my belief you’ve 
forgotten allabout him now. You never seem 
to care to hear of him; but I remember well 
enough how you used to talk, when first you 
came, of him, and of his grand relations who 
sent you here to be out of his way.’ | 

‘Never mind that. Whom did he ask for?’ 

‘Why, Mrs. Bernard Lansdowne, of course, 
when he saw all was safe.’ 

‘ And what did you say to him ?’ 

‘Naturally, I told him all about “them,” 
because I was afraid he might have met them 
coming with their things to take me in wax, and 
put me in the ‘Chamber of Horrors.” Now, 
you ungracious girl, you had better go and leave 
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me, without a word of thanks, when I made you 
such a nice surprise.’ 

‘Surprises are never nice,’ said Janet calmly. 
‘[ shall go down and see him first, before I tell 
you what I shall do; and you should have let 
me know, Sybil Jones, before you took so much 
upon yourself. If you write letters to strangers, 
“they ” will find you sure enough. But if 
youre good now and do as [I tell you, Tl 
forgive you, and not let them come near 
you. You know they are afraid of me, that 
is why you love me so.’ 

‘Set me to work, Janet, like you worked the 
people in your father’s shop; when everyone 
used to say you looked like a born queen.’ 

‘Well, then, first make sure the doctor is 
out. Very good. Now where’s Miss Crofts? In 
the store-room? Well then, keep her there, 
Sybil, like a good clever child. Tell her that 
last box of tea weighs only eleven and a quarter 
pounds. Isayso. Then she'll have to weigh 
it all over again. The birds all want their 
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cages cleaned. The drawing-room table-cloth is 
covered with grease, the doctor spilt a candle 
over it last night. It’s all true! Oh! and, 
Sybil, there’s an article in the ‘‘ Medical Man’s 
Journal,” which the doctor particularly wants 
to have copied. It’s a long one, all about 
removing ‘St. Chad’s’ from the town to the 
country. You had better offer to dictate it to 
her, and then she can take it all down, you 
know.’ 

‘Will that please you, Janet ?’ 

‘It always pleases me to be obeyed. Good- 
bye, Sybil.’ 


LO 
~l 
— 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


WHERE IS SHE? 


AFTER leaving the Garden House, Lansdowne 
set himself seriously to consider the difficulties 
of his position, with a view to determining his 
future course of action. To remain in Shell- 
ford would certainly be the wisest thing, so far 
as his own reputation was concerned; to leave 
it would be to leave behind him a fair field for 
scandal. But then to stay would be to anger 
Mr. Bolton Crotchet. He had pledged his 
word to that gentleman to depart, should 
Augusta refuse him. As an excuse for his 
presence Mr. Crotchet would be unlikely to 
accept the fact that his daughter had ‘not 
exactly said No.’ With his usual habit of 
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generalisation, he would refuse to consider 
shades of negation in a young lady’s answer. 
She had not said ‘yes;’ and ‘not yes,’ in a 
reluctant father’s logic, is assuredly ‘no.’ Miss 
Lilly’s proposed visit might also be expected 
unfavourably to influence Mr. Crotchet’s mind. 

Lansdowne sighed as he thought of his fair 
name and fame (as precious toa rising doctor as 
to any woman) to be left behind at Shellford 
undefended ; but how should he meet Augusta 
if he awaited her return in inactivity ? 

She had told him that it was his ‘duty’ to 
find Janet Bannister. It was a vastly unpleas- 
ing task; this was nothing new, however, as 
regarded what is commonly called ‘duty ;’ 
a man’s ‘duties’ being generally found to be of 
the distasteful order. 

But how, if he remained in Shellford, was he 
to set about the task? There, there was no 
machinery that he could put in motion; no 
office of discreet detective where he might tell 


his tale ; only the watchful turning of suspicious 
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eyes wire-pulled by that excellent churchwarden 
Rudge; and the mischievous wagging of igno- 
rant tongues, set going by the same antagonistic 
influence. The after-thought did indeed suggest 
itself, that success in his disagreeable task might 
mean reinstatement in the eyes of this vulgar 
world, as well as in those of that other, whose 
Opinion was not vulgar, since it spoke to him by 
the lips of Augusta Crotchet only. 

Having, then, decided to leave Shellford, the 
question remained, How might it best be done ? 
He was rich; but things other than money had 
gone to the building up of his practice, and he 
was not minded to throw these away. He 
must therefore go up to town, and seek fora 
friend with whom to effect a temporary ex- 
change. Such an arrangement might be made, 
for four or five months, with one of the Dodds, 
who had succeeded to their father’s practice 
at Bellingham. 

For the first time it now occurred to 
Lansdowne that he had been very negligent in 
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leaving London, before taking measures to 
discover the author of that rascally advertise- 
ment. The person who had written it wished 
to find Janet Bannister ; that much was clear. 
His motive might well be inferred, from its form, 
to be that of annoying Mr. Bannister and him- 
self. He suspected Mr. Timlings. The fellow 
was known to be in town, also to have a 
srudge against them both, and to be an 
instrument of Mr. Rudge’s. If so, it was 
strange, yet true, that what had been intended 
to annoy might now prove useful. 

Mr. ‘Timlings wanted to find Janet 
Bannister; so did he. Mr. Timlings’ purposes 
and his had positively become identical. 

Dr. Lansdowne felt the whole force of the 
sacrifice he was making for Augusta Crotchet’s 
sake. He was giving up his work. He was 
going on a wild-goose chase after the silliest 
girl, ever well lost, or secreted, by her friends ; 
and all for the sake of recommending himself 


to another, who had not enough faith in him to 
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trust his honour. Yet Augusta Crotchet was 
justified ; for even while his pride suffered, she 
rose in his esteem from the course which she 
had adopted and dictated. | 

Lansdowne had passed the age when a man 
makes a fool of himself unknowingly. But if 
to act that part, with your eyes open, for 
another’s sake, be a greater proof of love 
than to make yourself a fool and count your- 
self wise, in the same cause; then by so much 
more worth having is a man’s love than a 
-boy’s. For such open-eyed follies do women 
give their hearts. 

The first thing that Lansdowne did, as soon 
as he got back to town, was to callon Mr. 
Bannister. Asa preliminary to a search after 
Janet, he must have some conversation with her 
father. Only by his assistance could he hope to 
find her. Through him he could most fitly ap- 
proach her. His co-operation must be secured. 

Presenting himself at the Holloway 
lodgings, Lansdowne was puzzled by the 

T 2 
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warmth of his reception. By his own account, 
Mr. Bannister had been looking out for his son- 
in-law with more than lover-like eagerness. 
He was full of remonstrances at his delay, and 
scarcely listened to his explanations. 

‘Here you are at last. Dve been looking 
for you all the week; ever since the night you 
didn’t come to supper. Sit down now and 
take a bit of dinner, and let’s be comfortable. 
Make yourself at home. You won't? Then 
youll excuse my doing so; what have you 
been doing with yourself all this time?’ | 

‘T’ve been back to Shellford, to see the 
children.’ 

‘Ah! poor little dears! Their grandpapa 
often thinks of them. They get sadly 
neglected.’ 

‘Not at all. They’ve a very good nurse.’ 

‘What's a nurse? It’s a mother they want 
at their age.’ 

Lansdowne looked up quickly, to seek in 
Mr. Bannister’s countenance the cause of this 
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sudden change. The old man’s late dejection 
had vanished. He looked as if, after a fresh 
deal, he had found five trumps in his hand. 
He understood the look. 

‘You want to know what's up. Well, my 
face isn’t a clock. Yet you can’t bring yourself 
to ask. You grow very like the old doctor 
your father! Well, I'll tell you. Since you 
were here last a circumstance has transpired, 
a little matter of business has turned up, and 
business makes me young again.’ Then ex- 
tricating it from the pocket of his coat, he laid 
the ‘Advertiser ’ upon the table. Lansdowne 
pushed it aside impatiently. 

‘Itis on that very subject I wish to speak 
to you, Mr. Bannister. I have come here on 
purpose. I have two questions to ask you in 
connection with that very thing. In the first 
place, who inserted it? In the second, do 
you know where your daughter is? Yes or 
no?’ 

‘And I have two toask you, Dr. Lansdowne, 
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in return. When are you going to bemarried 
again? And what arrangements are you pre- 
pared to make with me, if I undertake to keep 
my daughter out of your new wife’s way ?’ 

‘You are mistaken, Mr. Bannister. I am 
not in the least anxious that your daughter 
should be kept out of the way of the young lady 
who may, some day possibly, become my wife.’ — 

‘Wheugh!’ whistled Mr. Bannister, dropping 
his knife and fork, ‘I didn’t think you trades- 
man enough to cheapen your market. For my 
part, I must see further, before I give you such 
a lot of information gratis.’ 

Lansdowne’s patience was fretted. To be 
obliged to approach, however guardedly, the 
subject of Augusta Crotchet in his father-in- 
law’s society, was repugnant to him. Yet it 
must be borne. How otherwise, but by her 
father’s help, might Janet safely and speedily 
be found? He therefore continued, with 
effort : 


‘As you say, Mr. Bannister, [am anxious 
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to marryagain. But Ido not choose to run the 


risk of future annoyance from 


‘The old quarter,’ put in Mr. Bannister, ob- 
serving that Lansdowne hesitated in naming his 
daughter. 

‘For my wife, if we are married, and——’ 

‘And you wish to make arrangements with 
me——’ 

‘Nothing of the kind. Be good enough 
not to interpret my wishes. I am anxious, on 
the contrary, to find your daughter, to know 
where she is, and all about her. For the 
future I trust she may be a different creature. 
Should it prove otherwise, I intend to disregard 
the poor thing’s hysteric utterances; treating 
them with the contempt they deserve as the 
delusions of a person practically insane. I 
should, in fact, prefer to introduce her, should 
circumstances permit, to the lady who may 
become my wife, before we are married.’ 

‘And the young lady herself, the future 
Mrs. Bernard Lansdowne, is she prepared to 
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treat my daughter with the “contempt” she 
deserves ?’ 

‘At present, Mr. Bannister, J am under no 
engagement with the young lady in question, 
such as you have been led to imagine; but she 
has heard your daughter’s story, is interested 
in her, and wishes to see her if possible. You 
may be very sure that your daughter would 
receive from her every kindness and attention 
that one young lady should show another.’ 

‘You forget. My girl’s lost.’ 

‘I am inclined to believe that you know 
where to find her.’ 

‘So! to oblige you and your family, my 
girl has been shut up and frightened, to make 
her hold her tongue; and now she is to be 
taken out when it suits your convenience, and 
is to be coaxed into silence, lest she should give 
trouble. Your young lady won’t find it so easy 
to persuade my Janet to keep the peace, unless 
she has a mind to. She always had plenty of 


spirit and was used to be considered first. Your 
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poor wife Anna was another sort; she took 
after her own mother. Janet favours me.’ 

Lansdowne started to his feet. Length of 
years had failed to render Mr. Bannister’s society 
supportable to him. The old man saw that he 
had gone too far for his son-in-law’s taste. 

‘ Now then, don’t go off like that! Sit down 
again, Lansdowne. You wont? Well then, 
listen where you are. Personally, I’ve no objec- 
tion to oblige you, and [ll tell you all I know 
about this affair. Dve found out who invented 
this lying bit of print. It was that young chap 
who wanted to get into my business. The one 
with a yellow crop of hair, for all the world 
like what we used to call ‘a bow-wow wig,” 
when I was young. He has got a grudge 
against us both; you in particular. He called 
upon me here; but I was too heavy a fish for 
him to land. In short, he walked out quicker 
than he walked in. I was not going to gratify 
his impudence ; but you have asked me where 


my daughter is, and I'll tell you. She is at a 
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place they call “ Prentwood Manor ;” under the 
care of a friend of mine and his sister; I'll give 
you the address. When I was in Worcester 
Street, we served ‘St. Chad’s;” Dr. Crofts was 
one of the house doctors there at the time; we 
became acquainted in the way of business, and 
when Janet left Dr. Dodds’, I put her there 
myself. The doctor had been forced to retire 
into the country on account of his health.’ 
‘And you tried to persuade me all this time 
that you were ignorant of her whereabouts?’ 
‘Well now, Lansdowne, was I bound to tell 
you all my family secrets, when your one en- 
deavour was to cut the connection? If you 
had known where she was, she would have 
known where you were, which at present she 
does not. Then you'd have been at each other 
again. I acted for the best, and for peace and 
quietness ; and a pretty penny I’ve had to pay 
for it too. Had it not been for your own re- 
spected father, now deceased, whose wishes I 


was led by in the matter, the thing could not 
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have been done at any figure coming within my 
means. In fact, Dr. Crofts made a great favour 
of it, and he would not have taken my girl at 
all, had he not happened to have another young 
lady, paying a considerable sum, and he was 
anxious for a nice companion for her.’ 

This unexpected mention of his own father’s 
name had aroused such a train of recollection 
and of surmise in Bernard’s mind, that he had 
no answers ready ; seeing which, Mr. Bannister 
talked on: 

‘There’s a queer story told about that other 
girl. “Jones” is her name. She comes of a 
very good, but hereditarily insane family. As 
a child she had fits and was highly nervous. She 
was taken by the servants one boxing-day 
for an evening visit to the waxworks. The 
family were out of town and the servants 
made up a party to go. They had taken too 
much and they stayed too late. When all the 
building was being shut up, the gas was 


suddenly turned off to free the place of the 
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people. Off scampered the party and forgot 
the child in the ‘‘ Chamber of Horrors.” ‘They 
missed her directly they got into the lighted 
street; but what with the crowd, and the con- 
fusion, and the doors being fastened, it was a 
considerable time before she was found. They 
picked her up in fits, fallen down by the bath— 
you know it, where the fellow is bleeding to 
death. She never recovered the shock; and 
has never been right in her senses since ; always 
fancies people are coming after her to shut her 
up there in the dark again. They tell me my 
girl can do more with her than anyone.’ 

‘Is Janet there now, at Prentwood ?’ 

‘She is so. Dr. Crofts telegraphed to me 
for instructions about that hoax. I told him to 
go on as before, and above all things to keep 
it to himself. I reckon Mr. Timlings got no 
answer to his pretty advertisement.’ 

‘It would be well to call at the office of the 
paper, and ascertain that fact without further 


delay. Tl do so immediately.’ 
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‘Stop a bit, Lansdowne. Fair and softly! 
We haven’t come to the point yet. Now, I’ve 
given up my business—sacrificed it as I often 
feel—I cannot go on without assistance, paying 
for Janet where she is. Why shouldn't you 
meet me in some arrangement that would make 
things pleasant for all parties? Then off you 
go comfortably, and marry the young lady 
of your choice (I’m aware it’s my girl that is 
blocking the line), and you live happy ever after. 
You can bring poor Anna’s children to see me 
once a year, say on Christmas days; and when 
you're leaving, just make the remark that you 
“hope Janet’s well, and doing well?” No 
doubt she'll soon follow your matrimonial 
example; and I’m an old man. We shall 
not trouble you any further. You need hear 
no more about us.’ 

‘It will not do, Mr. Bannister. My decision 
is final. I have already explained to you my 
views in the matter. Possibly I have made a 


mistake, hitherto, in sanctioning your daughter's 
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seclusion; but a secret impression that my 
own father had taken a different course in 
the matter has not been without its influence 
upon me; and you have just confirmed 
that impression. In future, however, I am 
quite determined that I will be no_ party 
to what you are pleased to call any “ arrange- 
ment” whatever. Beyond a little possible 
flirtation I have nothing to blame myself 
with concerning her, and I will not again 
give even a tacit concurrence to a plan which 
has already laid my conduct open to mis- 
construction.’ 

‘Then, by Job, sir,’ said Mr. Bannister (an 
‘obvious association of ideas suggesting the 
most patient prophet to his impatient mind), 
‘by Job, Pll go into the country to-morrow, 
and fetch my daughter home. And you and 
your fine West Indian lady may take the con- 
sequence of all the mischief she may make in 
your affairs.’ 


‘Do so,’ said Lansdowne. ‘You will greatly 
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oblige me.’ Which speech was, in part only, 
the expression of anger. 

On his return to his hotel, Lansdowne called 
at the office of the ‘Weekly Advertiser.’ There 
he learnt that there had been an answer to ad- 
vertisement 889; that it had been delivered to 
A.B.C., who called for it more than a week after 
the insertion of the notice. That no more 
answers had come; that A.B.C. had not re- 
appeared, nor left any address. 

So Mr. Timlings had received a reply ; from 
which he also had, no doubt, learnt Janet 
Bannister’s address. The date named was the 
day on the afternoon of which he, Lansdowne, 
had been with the Crotchets at Kew. It was 
also the day on which Timlings had visited Mr. 
Bannister at Holloway. Mr. Timlings must 
therefore have waited to call at the office, until 
he had ascertained by that interview that he 
might safely venture to do so. 

All this gave Lansdowne subject for cons!- 


deration, as he afterwards drove to Shoreditch, 
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to catch an evening train for Bellingham. He 
was going there to consult his old college 
friends the Dodds on the question of a locum 


tenens for his practice in Shellford. 


CHAPTER XXXVILI. 


NER PHOTOGRAPH. 


Tne gardens of Prentwood Manor House were 
large, and well sheltered from keen winds or 
curious eyes. ‘There were dim shrubberies bor- 
dering old-fashioned scythe-mown lawns; there 
were flower-plots, and kitchen-gardens and fields. 
There was an orchard, a rookery, and what 
was called ‘a wilderness, with a pond in the 
middle and a summer-house beside it. No- 
body ever went into the summer-house, for it 
was damp and smelt of fungi; but it had a 
rustic appearance. 

Dr. Crofts always mentioned in his prospec- 
tus, that ‘Boarders never need go out of the 


grounds in search of health and recreation.’ 


VOI, U 
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But Janet Bannister, when she ran down into 
the garden, leaving Sybil Jones to engage Miss 
Crofts’ attention, went neither in search of health 
nor of recreation such as the doctor would 
have prescribed for his lady-patients, but in 
pursuit of the young man whom Sybil had sup- 
posed to be Bernard Lansdowne. 

Janet did not expect to find Bernard Lans- 
downe waiting for her; but she did believe it 
to be a messenger from him. Her silly conceit 
led her easily to fancy that he had repented of 
his indifference ; that he had advertised for her, 
and that he would try to persuade her to run 
away and join him somewhere by the sea; 
where they might take a boat and cross over to 
France. (People who eloped always went 
in little open sailing boats, instead of mail 
steamers.) Thence they would make their 
way, on foot of course, to Belgium, or some 
other lenient country, where husbands always 
married their deceased wives’ sisters, and lived 


happier than ever, after. 
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Although she had given him all the trouble 
that Dr. Lansdowne had described to Augusta 
Crotchet, yet there was in Janet’s youthful 
nature a depth of sanity which lay, like a solid 
foundation of rock, beneath all convulsive up- 
heavals. She now no longer really needed medi- 
cal restraint. In her secret soul she knew quite 
well that Bernard had been her twin sister’s 
husband and not her own; but she was still 
fully persuaded that he had first been engaged 
to herself. She had told the story so often; and 
it was so long ago, as girls count length of time. 
Better brains, than Jane Bannister’s, talk them- 
selves everyday into states of confusion between 
facts and fictions. Lines of latitude and longi- 
tude are as easy to forget when skimming over 
subjects as they are when taking exercise upon 
the surface of a world not visibly disfigured by 
them. 

Janet was still convinced that she had done 
quite right in bringing that action for breach of 
promise against the man who, in her perverted 


vu 2 
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judgment, forsook her for her sister; but, at the 
same time, she never doubted that she had been 
equally wrong in using her sister’s letters to 
support her claim. The memory of those 
stolen letters often made her feel very hot, even 
when the weather was quite cool, or the night 
perfectly dark. So she did her best to forget 
them. After all, she and Anna had been twins. 
They had always had thingsin common. They 
had shared friends and letters when they were 
young girls. Hach used to open and read the 
other’s correspondence. It was not like using 
anybody else’s. Thus she argued for her own 
benefit ; setting little side doors ajar for comfort, 
and when that friend refused to enter in by them 
and live with her, she fell back upon the old 
conviction, that she ‘couldn’t help it. She was 
‘made like that.’ It was ‘stronger’ than she 
was. Wherein she was not altogether mistaken ; 
since her mental perversities and delusions had 
clearly had their root in a defective physical 


nature. In proof of this, Dr. Crofts was fond 
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of dwelling upon her wonderful improvement, 
in mind and body, since she had come under 
the calming influences of life at Prentwood. 

Janet had romanced at great lengths to 
Sybil Jones, when she first came there, herself 
the heroine, and Dr. Lansdowne the hero, of all 
her tales. She found an ardent believer and 
admirer in the unfortunate girl. Sybil shared 
none of Janet’s doubts about herself, or about 
her relationship to Dr. Lansdowne. 

Of late, however, Janet had been near 
forgetting her former fancy in a present liking 
for Dr. Crofts. 

The doctor was a man of forty-two years ; 
nicely got up, pleasant in manner. His hands 
and feet were very small,and he had aneat ear. 
He was sufficiently delicate to be interesting to a 
romantic young lady. His ‘ heart was affected, 
and it was rumoured that ‘ne might go off 
at any minute.’ This made it quite exciting to 
watch his movements constantly, to offer to help 


in waiting upon him, to run upstairs for him, 
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and to accompany him on walks, lest ‘ anything 
should happen.’ Dr. Crofts’ feelings towards her 
never exceeded the limits of professional bene- 
volence; and as to his sister, she was a middle- 
aged lady between forty-five and fifty, who fully 
appreciated Janet’s view of the situation and 
kept a sharp eye upon the girl when her 
brother was about; whilst he and she had many 
a smile over Janet’s attentions in private. 

But for this mild excitement in her daily 
life, Janet would never have stayed tranquilly 
on in the country. As it was, she was coming 
to the end of her unrequited interest in Dr. 
Crofts; and was beginning to grow restless 
again, when Sybil Jones suddenly stirred the 
old fires. 

The sight of the notice that her friend 
brought her, and the coming of the stranger, 
roused again the feverish excitement, which the 
monotony of her country life had subdued. Her 
pale cheeks burnt beneath their covering of 


paint and pink gauze, as she ran up and down 
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the garden walks, looking for the stranger. Her 
silly heart fluttered so that she was forced to 
stop and press both hands upon it. She was 
standing thus, in the wildest part of the garden, 
when the young man stepped out of the damp 
summer-house. After a hasty glance round, to 
make sure they were not being observed, he 
came up to her. 

His first movement was one of unconcealed 
surprise. He stared hard at Janet, who cer- 
tainly was a striking figure in that rural spot, 


and then said very doubtfully—‘ Mrs. Bernard 


Lansdowne, I presume ?’ 

To do Mr. Timlings justice, he had never 
doubted that she was so, until that minute. 
There were certainly points in the evidence which 
he did not understand ; but these he expected to 
clear up by a little conversation with the lady. 
But when, to his dazzled eyes, appeared what 
seemed a palpitating vision of girlish loveliness, 
robed in clouds of rose and azure, he fairly 


lost his presence of mind. His breath was 
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taken away. There must be some mistake. 
Was it of his own making? ‘That was a thing 
which Mr. Timlings and his mother always 
found difficult of belief. He tried again : 

‘Mrs —Bernard—Lansdowne ?’ three times 
as doubtfully expressed. 

Janet simply nodded her head thrice, im- 
patiently. She was too much out of breath to 
speak ; and she was glad she was, the question 
being one to which she did not care to give 
an outspoken reply. He accepted the action, 
interpreting it to mean assent. 

‘Are we safe here? Can I speak with you, 
without being interrupted? Sée, I have 
brought my photographic apparatus with me. 
It’s a new one, a mutual acquaintance broke 
the old; and this is twice as heavy to carry 
as you would be yourself. My arms are 
dropping off; but if your Doctor should come - 
round, it will give a natural air to our meeting. 
I’m partial to taking views, and of course I’ve 


come to do the house and grounds.’ 
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By this time Janet had recovered sufficiently 
to laugh; but was not quite ready to speak. 

‘The house is not quite convenient to me 
just now, because it might happen to be 
telescoping you and me meanwhile; but I 
think Ill just set up my “dummy,” as the 
keeper called it, on that mound, in front of 
that aldermanly oak. Here we are; beautiful 
autumnal foliage, attractive to the artist’s eye ; 
fine stems in the background, and lovely woman 
in the foreground, all correct. You'll not 
object to my putting you into my picture ’m 
sure ; and if you “ would be so kind as to raise 
your veil,” as the lawyers say to the ladies, you 
would oblige your humble servant.’ 

Thus Mr. Timlings ran on, busying himself 
with his apparatus, in order to give Janet time 
to recover confidence and breath ; but although 
diverted, Janet was suspicious and guarded. 

‘What do you want my photograph for ? 
I shall not take off my veil until I know.’ 

‘Shouldn’t you like to send it to your 
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husband, now he is inquiring for you? You saw 
those few lines in the paper, didn’t you, the other 
day ? The other young lady answered them for 
you, youknow. Sheseeins a queer one, always 
fancying people are after her; it seems to me 
it’s you that are wanted, not she. Hh?’ 

‘Tm not accustomed to talk to gentlemen, 
till I know who they are, where they come 
from, and what they want.’ 

Janet said this as she used to say it in the 
shop in Worcester Street, when young gentle- 
men, instead of naming the elegant article they 
came in quest of, addressed themselves too 
personally to herself. 

‘That isright! I like that. Now you look 
as you ought to look,’ said this imperturbable 
visitor. ‘Stand a minute, just one, with that 
very identical expression on your countenance. 
Then I will answer all your questions in one 
gasp; and your likeness will speak for itself, 
straight to your husband’s heart, when I take 


it him, better than any words of mine. There 
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now! I knew you would. To oblige me. 
Thatis charming! Negatives such as this would 
be worth a gallery full of old masters. You know 
better than to look at the photographer as if he 
were a dentist, I can see. Why, oh why? 
do all the nicest young ladies I ever meet have 
Now 


for your questions. Begin at the first and go 


husbands orloversat home! It’s fate! 


down to the last, until you've named them 
every one.’ 

Janet began to think him rather a nice 
young man. ‘Do you come from Bernard 
Lansdowne? Are you a friend of his?’ Mr. 
Timlings assumed a stagey manner, keeping his 
keen eyes fixed on her. 

‘Do I come from B.L.? Yes and No. 
Am I an ally of his? One of those truest 
friends from whom men pray to be delivered. 
I know him well. I know your father also. 
I was in the medical line down at Shellford- 
by-Shore, and I have worked with Lansdowne 


there. I’ve had business with your father. 
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I’ve sat with him, in his shop first, and since 
then in his lodgings in Holloway. J am aware 
how shamefully you’ve been treated both by 
your husband and your father. How your 
husband put you away here, because your 
health failed; away from himself and your 
children ; and how your father consented to it, 
because it was made worth his while. And 
now I know more than that still, and this is 
what I have come to tell you. Bernard Lans- 
downe ignores your existence ; he is goivg to be 
married again. When I made the discovery 
I put that notice into the paper in order to find 
you. I’m deeply indebted to Miss Jones for 
answering it. I got an inkling of your exist- 
ence, some time ago, and I had very good 
reasons for taking your part. Besides, I hate 
wickedness and bad living; having been 
brought up by an excellent mother, myself.’ 
Finding that she did not speak, but was 
busily engaged in retying her veil, he went on— 


‘Now I have told you all this. You must 
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think it well over, and let me know your views. 
It’s a strange story, and I’m here to get at the 
rights of it. It will not do for me to stop any 
longer now. I'll be in the summer-house again 
to-morrow. What time is safest? The same 
time then.’ 

Without vouchsafing any answer, Janet 
ran back to the house. She was considerably 
bewildered. She was always ready to feel 
herself a victim ; but this forcible exposition of 
her circumstances was a little too strong for 
her amended sanity. She kept the stranger 
waiting a long time the next evening, debating 
within herself as to her purposes of word or 
action; deciding nothing finally, but that she 
would ‘ go and see what he said next.’ 

‘Well, he exclaimed impatiently, ‘I 
thought you were caught. Now you will tell 
me what you will do about this disgraceful plot. 
Don’t you understand? He gives it out that 
youre dead. Says that he has “lost” his 


wife; so I’m told. He must think you hear 
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nothing, buried alive in this country hole. If 
you take my advice, you'll produce yourself, 
forbid the banns, confront the bride, and make 
your husband and your father as ashamed 
of themselves and as proud of you, as they 
ought to be.’ 

Mr. Timlings was fond of private theatricals. 
He quite threw himself:into his part; but this 
picture was too striking, even for Janet’s love 
of the sensational. ‘Bernard Lansdowne says 
Tam dead! Papa took Bernard’s money to hold 
his tongue about me! Why, it’s impossible! 
Papa only put me here, because that horrible 
street in the City really was not a suitable place 
for me; and [I could not be moped up in 
cheap lodgings in Holloway. I’m quite con- 
fused. I don’t know what you're talking 
about. I don’t think you can be a steady young 
man at all. You've come here for a lark, or 
for fun. Tm not at all obliged to you, and the 
sooner you go back again the better.’ 

‘It’s no “fun” for me to stop in this dead- 
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alive place, or for you either, I should say, Mrs. 
Lansdowne. Think over what [ve said and 
meet me to-morrow at dusk. I’ve more to say 
that you must hear. You'll come, I know.’ 

The only answer that Mr. Timlings heard, 
as she turned away, was, ‘ I hope you've gota 
return ticket.’ But he knew well enough that 
he might venture to appear again next day 
with much certainty of being met. 

Thanks to the help of Sybil Jones, Janet 
found no difficulty in arranging these meetings. 
Sybil and she had much exciting conversation 
on the subject. Not that Janet confided the 
real nature of Mr. Timlings’ disclosures to her 
companion. She simply mystified her; raising 
her curiosity to its highest pitch, and promising 
to gratify it finally, as a reward for her fidelity. 
Sybil had no idea that the visitor was anyone 
but Dr. Lansdowne; and from motives of pru- 
dence Janet encouraged that idea. Sybil 
merely thought it very tiresome of Janet not 
to tell her what her husband had to say to her, 
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and what they meant to do. But then Janet 
was always mysterious. Knowing her was as 
good as having a railway novel to read. 

On the next occasion Janet took care to arrive 
at the summer-house first ; to be quite cool and 
collected, and to be very becomingly dressed. 
Indeed she was quite prepared at all points for 
the encounter, except in the matter of ideas; 
especially such as might be converted into 
actions. ‘There, she was forced to confess her- 
self not ready for Mr. Timlings. He, however, 
was fully provided, as it seemed, with thoughts 
and actions for her. 

He came without his portable camera; but 
with a case of photographs in his hand. 

‘You accused me yesterday,’ he said, offer- 
ing it to her, ‘of not being a steady young 
man. SoTve brought a few photographs for 
you to look at; after seeing which I think you 
will not repeat your observation. 

‘First, there 1s myself as an infant two 


months old, lying in my mother’s lap, asleep 
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apparently—the same head of hair, you see; my 
mother says it was born with me; long white 
robes worked by my mother’s own hands, black 
ribbons for my father.—Myself at two years 
old, standing by my mother’s side, her hand 
upon my head.—Myself as a schoolboy, with 
a lesson-book in my lap.—Myself with my 
camera (not this one, but the other).—Myself 
without it, but with my mother. Always the 
same individual, you see. ‘Then here is the 
photograph of my mother, taken by myself. 
She speaks for herself and for me too, I’m sure. 
Look at her.’ 

Janet took the card, and saw a stout old lady, 
the kind of old lady who might be anybody’s 
mother. She was sitting in her best dress, 
at a window by the sea. There were boats 
outside, and she had a book in her hand. 

‘Hymns,’ Mr. Timlings explained. ‘Now,’ 
he said, ‘ you’ve been introduced to her, I want 
you to write to my mother at once.’ 

‘To write to your mother !’ 


VOL. II. Xx 
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‘Yes, not in your own name, of course. 
There’s no occasion for that. Better write in the 
name of “ Miss Jones,” as that is common to your 
friend here and to all our friends everywhere. 

‘Mrs. TIMLINGS, 
‘3 Sweet William Villas, 
‘ Shellford-by-Shore. 

‘That is my mother, and that’s where she 
lives. A most respectable widow lady, as you 
see. That is where Bernard Lansdowne prac- 
tises. When I’m not at home, my mother is by 


herself; but she lets two nice little rooms 


a 
bed-room, and sitting-room, on the first floor, 
15s. a week. You must tell her to expect a 
lady, Miss Jones; that you take her apartments 
on the recommendation of a friend. Better 
not mention my name atall. It might, excite 
the old lady’s suspicions. She might be so 
silly as to think there was something up. 
She’s as jealous asa girl of me. I’m the very 
core of her heart. She can’t bear any young 
lady that has ever favoured me yet.’ 
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Janet turned away offended. 

‘Why should I. go to your mother? I 
know nothing about you, or your mother 
either. I haven’t money to spend on lodgings, 
and what have I got to do there ?’ 

‘“Todothere”? lListentoher! Why, to 
confront Bernard Lansdowne, of course, that 
he may be choked with his own lies. As for 
money, you've got some, I suppose; and I’m 
good for a handsome loan, till we have squared 
accounts with your husband.’ 

Now Janet fired. Her old coquetry was 
aroused. 

‘Upon my word, sir. Youre paying mea 
pretty compliment! You and Bernard Lans- 
downe have fallen out in the way of business. 
‘I know what men are! you want to spite 
him, and by way of doing him the worst 
turn you can, you propose sending me 
after him. There’s a nice trick to play a 
young lady! You ought to be ashamed of 


yourself.’ 
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‘Tt’s not that atall, Miss. Ibeg your pardon 
—M’am; but to look at you, “‘ Miss” seems 
so much more natural.’ (Mr. Timlings gazed 
at her with genuine admiration.) ‘It is true L 
don’t love the doctor; but, whatever I may 
have meant when I came here, Tassure you, that 
in helping you back I am only doing now, as I 
would be done by, if I was Bernard Lansdowne 
and he was me—and you were you. But lL 
must not stop here bandying compliments.’ 

‘They're not returned,’ said Janet coolly. 

‘Keep them, then, till we next meet. When 
shall it be? Say to-morrow evening ; but it 
must be much later than this. There’s a night 
train. I'll see you safely off. In fact, if you'll 
permit it, [ll accompany you; [ve got the 
other half of that ticket you were so good as 
to be anxious about; but we must not arrive 
together, on my mother’s account. I couldn’t 
think of allowing you to travel by yourself. 
You're far too young and lovely. You'll write 


to mother, won’t you; but there’s no need to ask 
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for an answer. I know the lodgings are empty, 
and it will be better to give no address. Mind, 
I shall come only once more. It isn’t safe. 
To-morrow night you must be ready for a start, 
in dark things, you know, not these bewitching 
fairy hues. Upon my word, the situation is 


so romantic; I could wish 


‘ Yes, what ?’ she asked, colouring. 

‘That there was not any husband in the- 
case at all.’ 

Thereon they laughed, and parted. 

‘Just my style too,’ said he with regret; ‘ tall 
slim figure; light wavy hair, blue eyes, pink 
cheeks, and tip-top get-up! William, you're 
hit, my boy! I wonder what’s the odds between 
B.L. andher. Til be shot if I wasn’t expecting 
a kind of an imbecile drudge. This girl takes 
my breath away; she’s just like peppermint 
and sugar. I'll go bail she’s no ill-used wife. 
[ve not got to the bottom of it yet. The girl 
has never seen her master, but unless I’m very 


much mistaken, she has met with him now. 
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The: truth Il have out of her, if she comes 
to-morrow night; and I’ve a notion that she'll 
come.’ 

Then Mr. Timlings trudged back to the inn 
at the nearest town. ‘There he finished and 
mounted Janet’s photograph, with its back- 
ground of oak trees and ivied trunks. It was 
avery pretty picture, for Mr. Timlings was really 
a first-rate photographer. One copy he kept for 
himself; but the other he put into an envelope, 


directed it, and posted it to 


‘Miss Avuausta CROTCHET, 
‘Maitland’s Private Hotel, 
‘ Piccadilly.’ 


Then he turned to the enjoyment of his 
supper. 

As for Janet, she had to turn her attention 
to the immediate difficulty of quieting Sybil 
Jones’s curiosity, without really telling her 
anything. As for the letter to Mrs. Timlings, 


she decided at once that she would not write 


ia) 
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that. She could go to Mrs. Timlings’ lodgings 
if she chose, without engaging them before- 
hand. As to whether she would go there or 
not, that question she was obliged to defer till 
bedtime. She had no earlier opportunity of 
thinking it quietly over. She was feverish 
with excitement, longing for the darkness, that 
she might consider it all and know what to do. 
It would not be Janet’s first experience in 
running away, when she got tired of a place. 
She had left Dr. Dodds’ house quite by herself, 
and had gone from Bellingham to London by the 
night mail, simply because she was tired of the 
family, and because her father had told her he 
missed her so terribly. She had had a long 
walk to the station then, three miles; and that 
had been through the private part of the park ; 
this would be through public roads. There 
was nothing new to her in the idea of a long 
walk by moonlight to catch a train; and this 
time she would not be so nervous, because she 


would not be alone. 
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She was getting quite as tired of Prentwood 
Manor as she had ever been of Bellingham. 
There was really nothing to stay for any longer; 
and if she let this amusing young man go away 
and leave her behind, how unendurably dull 
her life would be. 

Here was an interesting situation! ‘ Quite a 
romance, as he himself had said. What a pity 
it would be to tell him that Bernard Lansdowne 
really was not her husband after all; only her 
sister’s husband. He would be sure to go away 
at once. He would not care to come any 
more, and things would all end so tamely. 
No; she had wanted to get away and have a 
change, and here was her opportunity. If she 
let it slip, she would have to get up in the 
mornings as before with nothing to look for- 
ward to all day; except making friends with 
the doctor, and he really was so conceited he 
cared about nobody but himself, and she didn’t 
believe he was half as ill as he pretended to be. 


And Sybil Jones would worry her, and the 
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doctor’s sister would scold her again; and it 
would all be past bearing. 

Then, too, this was such a nice young man, 
so funny and polite, and with such curly hair. 
As to Bernard Lansdowne, she would see about 
his grand marriage. He had made love to her 
once. She would like just to meet him again, 
to know if she loved him or hated him. She 
could not tell which it would be; for when she 
tried to remember how it had all happened 
between them, her head felt quite giddy as it 
lay on the pillow. 

Perhaps, after all, she would tell Mr. Tim- 
lings all she could clearly remember, when once 
they were off in the train. Then she would go 
to his mother’s, and enjoy herself, and walk on 
the pier, and see what came next. But ‘ per- 
haps,’ prudence whispered, ‘this nice young 
man is an impostor. Perhaps he is deceiving 
you. Perhaps he has no mother, after all.’ 

‘Oh, nonsense! Mothers are common 
enough! No doubt I shall find her in the 
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lodgings at Shellford. Anyway I can take care 
of myself; ’'m London born and bred; and I 
must get out of this country hole, as he said. 
It’s no good waiting for father, he won’t answer 
when I write to him about it.’ 

So turning upon her hot pillow, Janet fell 
into an uncomfortable sleep at last. She dreamt 
that she was a mermaid, dancing at Ber- 
nard’s wedding under the sea, with a curly- 
haired young man; who held out to her his 
photograph, whilst he sang in plaintive tones— 

‘My carte-de-visite to my grandmother take 
And tell her not to weep for me; 


For I’m married to a mermaid 
At the bottom of the deep blue sea.’ 


She took the carte-de-visite to convey it to his 
aged relative; but it turned out that that 
young man had no grandmother after all; and, 


wounded at so much deception, she awoke. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


A MOONLIGHT NIGHT. 


Prentwoop Manor Hovse consisted, as has been 
said, of two distinct buildings; the old farm- 
house in the rear, and the modern addition in 
front. Between these two united abodes, there 
was but one door of communication upstairs. 
Dr. Crofts himself slept in the front, so also did 
Miss Crofts, under whose care Sybil passed her 
nights, lest ‘they’ should come. But Janet 
and the two maids occupied remote chambers 
at the back, far out of hearing of the other 
inhabitants. Profiting by this circumstance, 
Janet dressed herself for her expedition and 
crept safely enough along the crooked passages 
and down to the back door, to keep her 
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appointment with Mr. Timlings. Her appear- 
ance, for once, was in harmony with the occa- 
sion; she wore a plain black hat, dark gloves, 
and a waterproof, which latter article concealed 
a brilliant scarlet skirt. The red and white 
feathers of her hat, and other separable vanities, 
she carried in a hand-bag. 

The garden was very dark when she peeped 
out; but she was rather glad of that. It was 
safest, and excitement lent her momentary 
courage. She had waited until every soul in 
the house had gone to bed; but it was an early 
household, and the clocks had barely chimed 
the quarter to eleven when she felt it possible 
to slip out. 

There were five miles to walk to the nearest 
station. ‘The night mail to London would be 
due in about an hour and three quarters. 
There was therefore plenty of time. 

‘Here you are! Allright! Give me your 
bag, and don’t tread upon the gravel,’ said Mr. 


Timlings, advancing from a clump of bushes, 
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where he had been waiting for her philosophi- 
cally enough. She would come, he had not 
much doubt of that, but he wished it had been 
safe to light the cigar which he held between 
his teeth. Now he removed it. 

‘Keep close. Don’t be nervous. It’s a very 
mild night; and the lady moon will be up in 
half-an-hour, to play duenna. I've got a flat 
friend in my pocket, with a drop of something 
good, to keep up your spirits.’ 

‘Hush! Mr. Timlings,’ she  entreated. 
‘Wait till we’re out of the garden. Are the 
windows all dark? There’s not a face at any 
of them, is there?’ 

‘Not a cat's! Make haste. Now for it. 
T'll undo the gate. Let’s step out. _Here’s an 
arm at your service: very much so indeed. I 
should call this a jolly spree, if there wasn’t a 
husband at the other end of it. Let’s drop him 
for once by mutual consent.’ 

‘T’ll tell you a secret presently, if you're 
very polite,’ said she. In her inconsequent 
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fashion she had given further consideration to 
the difficulties of her position, and she had an 
idea that to confide the truth, sofar as she knew 
it, to the discretion of this nice young gentle- 
man, might set her straight. If she had ‘ really 
been anybody’s wife, of course she ‘should 
never have thought of travelling alone with 
him, like this.’ That was how Janet reasoned. 
Unmarried girls in the society she was ac- 
customed to, were responsible for, and took care 
of, themselves; afterwards they were prepared 
to be influenced by the prejudices of their 
husbands. | 

Mr. Timlings had his ideas also as to his 
plan of action; but Janet was not clever enough 
to guess at it. They went on for some time in 
silence; Mr. Timlings smoking, and Janet’s 
courage diminishing with her first excitement. 

‘This lane is dreadfully dark, Mr. Timlings. 
Ah! What was that? Something struck my 
face. Do you think we are followed ?’ 

‘Only by a cockchafer, come to give you 
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his love. There’s the moon getting up. I want 
her. When she is up high enough to come 
over that tree, we shall have got far enough 
away to make it safe to stop and talk. I’ve 
got something very important to say to you, 
and you'll have to answer me truly. On 
your answer it all depends whether I go on with 
this little game or not.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ asked the girl 
alarmed ; speaking for the first time aloud. 
‘You cannot be so wicked as to forsake me 
now. I should be frightened to death to go 
back alone; besides, I should never get in. 
We shut the door. You never said a word of 
this kind before.’ 

‘Just tuck your hand in again under my 
arm, and wait till the moon is up. I want her 
help, shining on your pretty face. Pm not 
going to say my say tramping along the 
roads.’ 

Janet obeyed, trembling. She began, too 


late, to turn over in her silly head fifty dreadful 
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deeds, that she had read of at various times In 
the country papers, and fifty equally unlikely 
expedients for escaping injury. There was a 
story told that at a cottage, not so very far off, 
a murder had been committed thirty years 
before. A young girl, the daughter of a game- 
keeper, left in charge of the place by her father 
and mother, had been found upon their return 
bleeding to death upon the floor, from a deep 
gash in the throat. The poacher-tramp who 
had done it had left a bloody knife upon the 
table, with an intimation that he’d ‘call again.’ 
This horrid tale now recurred to Janet’s excited 
imagination, and haunted her with all its 
chastly details. No houses were in sight; not 
a human being had they met in the lonely lanes. 
Thick hedges shut them in on either side, 
flanked by ditches, full of water from recent 
heavy rains, and ‘deep enough to drown any- 
body in,’ so Janet thought, ‘at any rate, if they 
were held down.’ Thesilence of the night was 
broken only by the deep baying of the hounds 
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from a distant kennel. Mr. Timlings’ cigar had 
long been finished; still they walked on 
quickly in complete silence. Why didn’t he 
talk to her? With difficulty Janet restrained a 


longing to scream; this mute progress was so 


unnerving. The force which kept her little ._ 


hand against the man’s side was no longer a 
tender lover-like pressure, but rather the reten- 
tion of a jailer, determined that his prisoner 
shall not escape him. Mr. Timlings no longer 
accommodated his strides to her steps, but fairly 
dragged her along. Her skirt fell from the 
orasp of her free hand, which was paralysed now 
with fear. The heavy cloak clung round her 
ankles and impeded her steps. She was drageled 
with mud, hot and breathless, in the close atmo- 
sphere of the lanes. Too late, she wished herself 
back in her bed in the old-fashioned chamber : 
why had she been so foolish as to come! Still 
Mr. Timlings pulled her on and on. 

Presently she tried in vain to withdraw her 
hand from his arm. She appealed to him, but 
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he did not answer her. By the time they had 
gone a mile in this fashion, Janet was worn 
out. She was crying helplessly. She had ceased 
even to be able to look for the full rising of the 
moon to end her suspense. 

Suddenly Mr. Timlings halted, and dropped 
her arm. The lanes were now half dark and 
half light, full of suggestive shadows and myste- 
rious patches of inky blackness. 

‘There’s the moon,’ he exclaimed. ‘ But 
where are we? Janet! we've lost our way. 
It’s what I was afraid of As sure as we're 
alive we've got to “The Wicked Mote,” as 
the country people call it. The ‘ Wyken- 
mote,” you know. Td not have had this 
happen for fifty pounds. I’ve been hurrying on 
in order to avoid it. It’s the precise hour too.’ 

Janet shuddered. 

‘What’s that building over there? Two 
fields off. Dry those senseless tears and go and 
look over that gate. You ought to know the 


country better than I do.’ 
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Janet obeyed, trembling. To her tearful 
eyes the small cottage appeared like a big 
white sepulchre in the moonlight; unhinged 
doors and broken windows all running into 
each other. 

‘It’s deserted,’ she faltered. ‘Nobody lives 
there. It’s haunted. A man came there once; 
he had six children, but they all died. They 
said Dionysia bewitched them because they 
lived on her land; but Dr. Crofts said it 
was bad water. The people never drink the 
water from the mote. They say the ghost 
poisoned it ; but the doctor says it’s the kennels.’ 

‘Hah! what was that? Janet! Janet! 
Look!’ Janet turned her frightened eyes 
upon Mr. Timlings’ face. His countenance had 
assumed an expression of tragic horror. Every 
ring of yellow hair upon his head seemed to 
stiffen with the muscular contortions of his fore- 
head. 

‘No! No! There! She’s there! Not the 
moon; the woman! Down by the mote, 

Yea 
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where they buried her. Don’t you see her? 
She’s beckoning to you. Her fingers are ten 
bones! She has no flesh. They must have 
starved her to death. She shakes as though 
she’d drop to pieces with the ague.’ 

‘Where? where?’ cried poor Janet, hiding 
her eyes. 

‘There! Just behind the tree. She's a 
skeleton. You can almost hear her rattle as 
she goes! Horrible! Call her, Janet. Call her 
by her name. If they hear their names they 
vanish, because they think they’re going to be 
christened. Whowas she! “Hi! Mrs. Peter 
Prentwood!” She doesn’t take any notice.’ 

‘No! no! not that name, she never goes 
by that,’ sobbed Janet. 

‘You call her then, because it’s you she 
beckoned. She doesn’t seem to care for me. 
I never lived on her land.’ 

‘Dionysia! Dionysia Wykmote !’ 

‘Once more! Say it louder—* Di-o-ny-sia !” 


Now she is gone—going—gone ! 
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Janet buried her face in her hands, leant 
against the gate and sobbed, till it shook 
beneath her. The legend of the‘ Wykenmote,’ 
with its attendant ghost, had long been familiar 
to her fancy as an image of horror. The 
country people round about, believed it firmly ; 
strengthened in their belief by a fatal outbreak 
of typhoid fever in the neighbouring cottage, 
now abandoned, as Janet had said; and they 
all shunned the place. Mr. Timlings had 
learnt this story in his recent perambulation of 
the lanes, and it struck him that it might serve 
his purpose of frightening a confession out of 
Janet. 

‘Come now, Miss Janet,’ he said, ‘do you 
want me to leave you? because if you go on 
like that, I shall. Do you think this would be 
a nice place for a young lady to walk alone in, 
near midnight, and three miles from home? 
You do not. Very well, then, stop crying. 
Turn round and put your back against the 
gate. Lift up your veil and look at me.’ 
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Janet did as he commanded. She had no 
spirit of opposition left in her. She even tried 
to fix her distracted eyes upon his twisted locks. 
Every expression save that of abject terror was 
drowned out of her countenance. Tear, acting 
upon her nervous excitable temperament, had 
quickly scattered all the little collectedness she 
was capable of. 

When they first started, the truth of her 
secret, as she then knew it, lay upon her lips. 
Nothing would have been easier than for her 
companion to have coaxed and flattered it out of 
her then ; now he had rendered her incapable of 
speaking it, however much she might desire it. 
All the added strength which her memory and 
judgment had gained under the quiet influences 
of her life at Prentwood had forsaken her. 
Now she was again the same scarcely account- 
able being that she had been in her worst 
moments years before. 

But Mr. Timlings knew nothing of all 


this. He was in no way disturbed by its mani- 
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festations. He prided himself upon his expe- 
rience with girls. He thought that he under- 
stood all about them. Their facile tears, their 
ready alarms, their admiration for his own 
peculiar head of hair. Their love of ‘fun,’ and 
their dread of a ‘ scrape.’ 

‘Now then, he said, ‘if you don’t answer 

my questions truly, I shall see it in your face ; 
and I shall leave you here all alone, close to 
the ““Wykenmote;” and where she is sure to 
come back. How old are you? No lady’s 
ed 
‘ Twenty-six.’ 
‘Tm twenty-eight myself. Now then, look 
at my fingers, if you please. (1) Hither you're 
Bernard Lansdowne’s wife. (2) Or you are 
not. (3) Either you love the fellow and want 
to return to him. (4) Or you hate him and 
want to be rid of him.—(1) Are you Dr. Lans- 
downe’s wife? if so, when did you marry him 
and where?’ 


‘I’ve forgotten all about it,’ she faltered. 
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‘A little while ago I would have told you, if 
you had not frightened me so. Now my head 
is so queer I can’t remember anything.’ 

‘We'll come back to that, then. Are you 
going to Shellford for love of him ?’ 

‘I’m not,’ she said. 

‘Then what brought you here ? ’ 

‘You did, yourself.’ 

“Ohl “You came ito” please me: 9 Very 
good. Now will you tell me what your 
children’s names and agesare? I’ve seen them 
down at Shellford. They’re pretty little things; 
but I don’t think them lke you. Don’t you 
want to know anything about them?’ 

‘Children! What children?’ she asked 
sharply. ‘How can you say such things? I 
wish I’d never talked to you at all!’ 

_ ©What children ? Why, the little Lans- 
downes, of course.’ 

‘T hate the sound of the name,’ she cried 
excitedly. ‘DTve been plagued about that man 
ever since I can recollect. My head goes 
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round when he’s talked of. I’m miserable, and 
I know it’s all through him, only I can’t re- 
member how.’ . 

‘You forget, then; but don’t forgive, 
That’s not my way. Tye an excellent memory. 
IT ask you now again. Whose children are 
they? Quick! or Ill go.’ 

‘Pray don’t, she cried, holding out both 
hands, with a gesture which brought home to 
Mr. Timlings the enjoyment of a sense of power 
over this girl, who had been so independent 
upor her own grounds at the Manor House. 

‘Give me a minute and I'll tell you. They 
are Anna’s. My dear sister's. She is dead; 
buried in Kensal Green; and I wish I were 
there with her.’ 

‘Not on my account I hope.’ 

This was the first time that Mr. Timlings 
had heard of Anna. He prided himself upon 
the success of his inquisitorial method ; but at 
the same time he doubted whether her answers 


were true; for her manner conveyed no assur- 
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ance of anything but of her own uncertainty 
of mind. The next question was the actual 
result of this consideration. ‘Then which was 
Lansdowne’s wife, Anna or you?’ But Janet 
only replied indirectly : 

‘TL ought to have been.’ 

‘You ought to have been! That's a pretty 
answer fora young lady.’ 

Janet was stung by theinsult. It struck her 
like a keen, cold wind, restoring her to her 
senses. ‘The instinct of self-protection awoke. 
Bringing her wandering blue eyes down to the 
level of his yellowish-brown ones, she spoke : 

‘What you say is base. If you want to 
know how it all happened, go and ask Bernard 
Lansdowne. Heisagentleman. You are not.’ 

Mr. Timlings winced at this home-thrust ; 
and revenged it. ‘Then if youre not a wife 
that has been ill-used and shut up in an asylum; 
and if you’re not anxious to go in search of 
Bernard Lansdowne; what made you come 


here with me, a young fellow that you never 
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saw before until a few days ago? I don’t 
believe you're telling me the truth. You in- 
vented that sister, on the spot.’ 

Janet was frightened again. 

‘IT came here, you know why. Because 
you asked me; because I was so dull; because 
I thought, then, you would be kind to me. 
Because you told me about your mother, and I 
thought I should like to go to her,’ 

‘Did you write to her ?’ 

‘No, I did not.’ 

‘Then she does not expect you ; and I can’t 
take you there myself, and have mother make 
observations about me. Mother’s a very par- 
ticular old lady. She won’t let her lodgings 
like that. You’ve deceived me. You haven’t 
done as I told you; and you haven’t shown any 
confidence in me. You haven’t answered my 
questions properly. So now you had better 
90 back again. Good-night.’ 

Mr. Timlings started off at a rapid pace. 


Janet, wild with terror, flew after him, entreat- 
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ing him to stop; promising, so long as her 
breath lasted, to tell him anything, everything. 
Faster and faster, he seemed to walk; the dis- 
tance between them increased at every second. 
Until at length, fainting and alone, Janet sank 


down upon the wet grass by the roadside. 
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